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PERSONALITY TRAITS 
AND 
NATIONAL SOCIALIST IDEOLOGY 


A war-time study of German Prisoners of War 
HENRY V. DICKS 





INTRODUCTION 


The object of this paper is to report, 
rather belatedly, a war-time study on 
German prisoners of war which served 
to throw some light on the connections 
which exist between character structure 
and political ideology, and to illustrate 
the methods used in investigating both 
these sets of data. In this way it may 
contribute by way of example or proto- 
type to future work in the integration 
of clinical psychiatry, social anthro- 
pology, and political science. In brief, 
the study consisted in contacting a 
random sample of German Prisoners of 
War passing through a certain British 
Collecting Centre, and subjecting them 
to prolonged interviews according to a 
schedule presently to be described in 
detail, drawing up a “ personality pro- 
file * which was then compared with the 
political ideology of the same man as 
ascertained (in the greater part of the 
sample) by another interviewer, and 
finally, subjecting this comparison to a 
test of statistical significance. Con- 
currently a much larger random sample 
was being subjected to a political 
interrogation alone, from which a 
general distribution of political attitudes 
among the German Prisoner of War 
population could be derived. 

The writer happens to be bi-lingual 
and partly educated in German schools. 
On being posted to the Directorate of 


Military Intelligence he was instructed 
to undertake any suitable studies which 
might help in the understanding of the 
enemies’ mind and intentions and in the 
conduct of psychological warfare. The 
study which is about to be described 
was a by-product of other work, more 
directly relevant to the War, which the 
writer was briefed to do between 1942 
and 1946. The main effort during the 
period in question was directed to a 
running survey of enemy morale which 
enabled us to plot fluctuations in the 
expectations and preoccupations of 
German prisoners during various phases 
of the war for purposes of propaganda. 
It was from this part of the work that 
we derived, amongst other things, our 
data on the distribution of political 
attitudes in the sample population. 

The second piece of work consisted 
in the description and evaluation of the 
human relations and morale structure 
within the German Armed Forces as 
seen through the eyes of a British Army 
psychiatrist. (2) (3). It seemed of some 
practical importance to devise, if pos- 
sible, a psychological technique by 
which selectors in the future Allied 
Administration of Germany might be 
helped to distinguish Nazis from non- 
Nazis without recourse to the very crude 
and fallacious criteria of reference to 
formal membership of the Party and the 
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like. It also occurred to the writer at 
that stage, that here might be a method 
which, if further refined, could find 
general application in that branch of 
Social Science concerned with the study 
of the relation between culture and 
personality. Some practical use was in 
fact made of the correlations of per- 
sonality and political attitudes obtained 
and presented in this paper, when, early 
in the organisation of the Control Com- 
mission for the British zone of Germany, 
a Selection Centre was set up for poten- 
tial high-level German personnel in 
which both the technical and the general 
frame of reference of this study formed 
part of the criteria used in the screening 
procedure. 

During many informal conversations 
with some two thousand German 
prisoners of various ranks and arms, 
and as a result of the study of captured 
documents both of an official and of a 
purely private character, a broad picture 
of the general recurring regularities of 
German mental behaviour became 
gradually apparent. 

It is not the intention in these pages 
to pillory the German people. The 
study required concentration on the 
origins of their recent mass behaviour. 


Many aspects have not been covered. 
When speaking of “* national character” 
we mean only the broad, frequently 
recurring regularities of certain promin- 
ent behaviour traits and motivations of 
a given ethnic or cultural group. We 
do not assert that such traits are found 
in equal degree, or at all, in all members 
of that group, or that they are so con- 
joined that the extreme is also the norm. 
Neither do we assert that the traits are 
found singly or in combination in that 
group alone. 

It should also be emphasised that this 
study was not concerned with the 
historical, political, or economic con- 
ditions which might have brought about 
the emergence of what we have called 
the ‘“* national character’ or its mani- 
festations in German Nationalism, 
Militarism, and National Socialism. It 
confined itself to psychiatric findings in 
present living individuals and en- 
deavoured to test certain - hypotheses 
concerning their mental make-up in 
relation to their political beliefs and 
convictions at the time of the interview. 
Nothing in this paper must be taken to 
imply that the economic and historico- 
political field forces are in any way 
under-rated by the writer. 


HYPOTHESES 


This paper then will be limited to that 
part of the work which consisted in an 
attempt to compare and show the inter- 
dependence of personality structure and 
political ideology in the population 
studied. Before proceeding to the 
detail of the method and its results, a 
statement of the assumptions and pre- 
liminary hypotheses which underlay it 
is called for. 

The basic assumption made was that 
a political ideology was only in part a 
function of intellectual indoctrination 
or automatic group-conformity and 
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that the sincerity with which men held 
various views on social and political 
matters was part of a Gestalt in which 
their personality structure was more or 
less deeply involved. Hence, for the 
adequate appreciation of a social or 
political movement it was essential to 
appraise the psychological structure of 
its participants, grading them in some 
way in terms of intensity of identifica- 
tion with the ideology and aims of the 
movement, and of consequent dynam- 
ism as carriers or infective agents. It 
was thought that the more an ideology 
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fitted unconscious need systems of an 
individual, the greater would be the 
cathexis given to it by him. 

The second assumption was, in brief, 
that the child is father to the man, and 
that the life history of individuals 
provides a clue to later character 
structure and to the ways in which the 
main infantile conflicts and emotional 
vicissitudes had been transformed into 
what have been called character traits, 
seeking expression in social behaviour. 

The third assumption was that a 
national culture was likely to produce 
certain recurring regularities in the 
pattern of meeting the frustrated need 
systems consequent upon the socialisa- 
tion of children through educational 
influences. It might, therefore, be 
possible to describe and define more 
precisely a configuration of personality 
traits which was shared by a large 
number of representatives of a given 
cultural group over and above regional, 
social-economic, educational, or other 
sub-group differences. Then, © any 
desired sub-group of the culture could 
be subjected to comparison with the 
“norm ”’ in respect of the presence and 
intensity of the traits or variables by 
which the main group had been des- 
cribed. 

The processes of arriving at a working 
hypothesis to be tested grew slowly out 
of impressions left by previous partici- 
pation in German life, which was not at 
that youthful time subjected to any 
critical or scientific evaluation, but 
which nevertheless formed an important 
part of one’s experiences. In 1941 the 
writer was detailed to take over for some 
six weeks the psychiatric care of Rudolf 
Hess, then recently arrived in Britain. 
The description and evaluation of Hess’ 
personality appears elsewhere.’ Here 


it is mentioned only as one of the 
factors contributing to the selection of 
certain psychological variables to be 
looked for in the German and in par- 
ticular in the Nazi personality. (It will 
later be seen that some of the traits 
looked for on strength of contact with 
Hess did not in fact prove to be signi- 
ficant in distinguishing one kind of 
German from another). A third import- 
ant preliminary to the setting up of a 
working hypothesis was the unrivalled 
opportunity for informal conversations — 
with a heterogeneous group of German 
Prisoners, together with “‘ mass obser- 
vation” of their behaviour amongst 
themselves, and the study of a great 
variety of documents already alluded 
to. Some six weeks or more after this 
process of steeping oneself in the 
current German idiom, a series of pilot 
interviews was begun, branching out 
from a routine political interrogation 
already practised at the camp before 
the writer’s arrival. During these pilot 
interviews both ideology and something 
of a personality assay were attempted 
together, and the conviction grew that 
the following hypotheses would repay 
more careful study. 

1. That the German prisoners who 
held Nazi or near Nazi beliefs and 
ideology with conviction and fanati- 
cism, had a personality structure 
which differed from the norm of 
German national character in the 
sense that they embodied this struc- 
ture in more exaggerated or con- 
centrated form. 

2. That Nazis or near Nazis were 
likely to be men of markedly pre- 
genital or immature personality struc- 
ture in which libido organisation 
followed a sado-masochistic* pattern, 
based on a repression of the tender 





1 See The Case of Rudolf Hess, ed. J. R. Rees, London. 1947 (Heinemann). 
2 Cf. Fromm E. The Fear of Freedom, London, 1942. This book and Fromm’s views were not at 


that period known to the writer. 
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tie with the mother and resulting 
typically in a homo-sexual paranoid 
(extra-punitive) relation to a harsh 
and ambivalently loved and hated 
father figure, with its attendant 
sadism towards symbols of the dis- 
placed bad portion of this figure; 


in increased secondary (‘‘ defensive ’’) 
narcissism; in libido splitting 
vis-a-vis female love objects; and 
in tendencies towards hypochondri- 
acal (internal persecutor) and 
schizoid or hypomanic (guilt denial) 
features. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


1. Distribution of Political Attitudes 

To test these hypotheses, it was 
necessary to turn on, as it were, a higher 
power of the microscope on a statisti- 
cally adequate sample of the prisoner 
population passing through our hands 
and to devise a method of examination 
of these selected men by which their 
personality structure on the one hand, 
and their political attitudes on the 
other, could be as clearly as possible 
examined in parallel. Ideally, a team 
of at least three should have been 
required for doing the job thoroughly. 
There should have been a psychiatric 
interviewer, his clinical observations 
and inferences should have been sup- 
plemented and corrected by the use of 
projection tests and other quasi- 
normative personality evaluations by a 
clinical psychologist, whilst political 
attitudes should have been examined by 
a third interviewer, working blind in 
relation to personality factors, but 
skilled in interviewing and in the 


appreciation of German social and 
political outlook. 

This would, however, have turned the 
study into a formal laboratory set piece 
of very doubtful value, considering the 
setting. Few of the subjects would have 
reacted as spontaneously as in fact they 
did. Only one of these desiderata could 
in practice be obtained; very soon the 
work was divided between the writer 
covering the entire aspect of personality 
study and a number of “lay” inter- 
viewers who conducted almost all the 
political interrogation after a period of 
tuition and supervision by the writer in 
accordance with the schedule repro- 
duced as TABLE 1]. Naturally, political 
ideas and emotions were often ex- 
pressed in the course of the psycho- 
logical interview, and personal life 
stories were equally frequently given to 
the political interrogators. This was a 
limitation on the “purity” of the 
“experiment” which is hard to remedy in 
what is essentially a piece of “fieldwork.” 


TABLE 1 
Name of P/W ........ | TE TEN 2 See eee 
ee RET ere a IR asiiicsiaidcdieeae 
Profession Parents’ Religion .............. Own Religion......................... 
eee... 


A. OUTCOME OF THE WAR 


Germany wins ................ Compromise 


Germany loses . 
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TABLE 1 (contd.) 
Germany wins :— 
Within one year .......... ... Within two years .............. In over two yeafrs............... 


Notes on views (e.g. (i) World Dominion, (ii) “‘ United Europe’’, (iii) Restoration of 
Independence to Occupied Territories (which?) (iv) How Germany will win). 





Compromise Peace :— 

With Western Powers......................... With Russia......................... * All round ””.......... 
Doubtful :— 
i Notes :— 
: Germany loses :— 

Western Powers invade first... Russia invades first... 
Where will Germany stabilise her defence line in (a) France, (5) Italy? 


Wee Senet ero 


B. ATTITUDE TO REGIME 
Complete loyalty.......... (FI) Believer with reservations.......... (FIT) Divided.......... (FIV) 
Anti-Nazi.......... (FV) Unpolitical.......... (FIIT) 


Believer with reservations :— Doubtful :— 
Notes :— Notes :— 
Anti-Nazi:— Unpolitical :— 
Notes :— Notes :— 


Attitude to Hitler personally :— 
Notes (e.g. Worship, Acceptance, Doubt, Hostility, Any substitutes?) 


C. HOME FRONT 
GT ea a ae eee Lb 1) ], | Se rc re PeSSIMISHIC ........2..-.....o--ne.0e-- 
Doubtful and Pessimistic :— 


Notes on topics discussed (e.g. Food, Clothing, Sabotage, Foreign Workers, Effect 
of Losses, Women’s call-up) 


Effect of Air Raids:— 
Very dangerous ............... SIN siieassccsincsnensscichon i: 
Notes :— 


D. ATTITUDE TO UNITED NATIONS 


| (i) BRITAIN 

I se ieiincatakinconcceken Ae Admiring ................... 
Notes :— 

} (ii) U.S.A. 

I hi cinve Spain ccs ETE 
j 

| Notes 
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(iii) RUSSIA 
Hostile ............... 5, I sina tnstctetoedeiiorine ER 
Notes :— 
German defeat of Russia:— Yes ....................... Doubtful... No ... 
Russian occupation Feared.................. Indifferent .......... Welcomed 
Western Powers preferred:— Yes ....................... Indifferent TERE e.chasiok 
Notes :— 
E. PROPAGANDA 
(i) GERMAN 
RAT a aera eet ae —..  Admiring . 
Notes :— 
(ii) B.B.C. 
Listened to:— Te ............. Ga aeeted.............. . No. 


Notes on opinions :— 


(iii) SCHWARZSENDER (Freedom Stations) 
Listened to:— Se a Heard quoted......................... No 
Notes on opinions :— 
(iv) MOSCOW 
Listened to:— a —6U6Ullll 


(v) LEAFLETS 
Read.................... Seen, not read.................... Heard quoted................... No knowledge 


F, POST-WAR EXPECTATIONS IF GERMANY LOSES 
German people exterminated ...... Square deal and reconciliation 
Germany will rise in new war Other 


G. SERVICE CONDITIONS 


a Ce, a eee ; Dissatisfied: G.A. 
G.N. G.N. 
G.A.F. us G.A.F. 


Notes (Subject matter of grouses: e.g. awards, Officers, rations, etc.) 


H. FIGHTING QUALITIES 
ie ................ . Fair plismasedste seas Poor 
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A few words of explanation as to the 
way in which the above schedule was 
employed may be useful. It will be 
seen that there are certain items which 
were simply checked, but that for each 
item there were spaces for notes (larger 
than the reproduction here shown) in 
which the interrogator would write 
qualitative observations on his subject’s 
responses, noting especially striking 
phrases, clichés culled from Nazi propa- 
ganda, fervid declarations of faith, 
accusations against the Allied Powers, 
all manner of expressions of opinions 
or doubt on the political side, which 
influenced the interviewers’ judgement. 
Some of the headings and material had 
of course more value to psychological 
warfare and morale themes than to the 
mere assessment of these men’s political 
attitudes. That was especially true of 
our recording of the numbers who 
listened to, or were familiar with Allied 
radio transmission and later with Allied 
leaflets, and of conditions inside 
Germany. Even in the responses to 
such enquiries, however, the political 
temper of a man was laid open or sub- 
stantiated. 

The schedule was never filled in in 
the presence of the subject, but was 
completed later. Any data from other 
sources were added to the notes, and 
finally the man was placed by the 
observer, frequently after case dis- 
cussion between several interrogators 
who knew the subject well, in one of 
five categories as follows:— 

F.I. Fanatical, whole-hearted Nazis (the 
hard core); people who had 
thoroughly identified themselves with 
the ideology, aims, and attitudes of 
the Nazi leadership, as stated and 
propagated in the written and spoken 
pronouncements of the N.S.D.A.P. 
and its affiliated organizations. 

F.II. Believers with reservations (camp 
followers and near Nazis); a fraction 


which was more nearly identical with 
former German Nationalists, and not 
infrequently better educated than the 
fanatics; who were ready to admit 
certain shortcomings of the Nazi 
regime and its methods of waging 
war, but usually on the grounds of 
inefficiency rather than on ethical or 
political grounds. The veneer of 

Westérn culture was usually some- 

what thicker than in the zealots. 

F.III. Unpolitical men; the group com- 
posed of men essentially concerned 
with private motives such as sub- 
sistence and security, who usually 
also passively accepted the current 
social and political conditions. The 
repetition of a number of Nazi- 
political clichés without emotional 
conviction was discounted. 

FIV. “The divided” (later called 
passive anti-Nazis by Norman 
Brangham); were men in conflict, 
disillusioned, not knowing where they 
stood. They had often supported 
Hitler in the past because of the 
promise of economic benefits and 
political order, but they had a general 
bias against Nazism and war. They 
were often recruited from former 
believers with reservations, and were 
mostly loyal patriots. 

F.V. Active convinced anti-Nazis; men 
who had maintained opposition in 
feeling, thought and sometimes in 
deed to the regime on religious, 
ethical, political, or individualist 
grounds. 

It must be stressed that these were 
classifications which had been made on 
empirical grounds before the beginning 
of the study here described. In practice 
it was a useful division which corres- 
ponded to the realities of political 
interviews and attitudes of the German 
forces towards the war and it was 
accordingly retained as the basis for 
political classification of the population 
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studied. It must be emphasized also 
that at this stage the F rating stood 
merely as a code for a set of political 
attitudes and had as yet no connotations 
as to personality structure. It was 
precisely these connotations which the 
subsequent study set out to discover. 

Taking the main items in the political 
schedule, the F.J. group tended to expect 
German victory usually in a short time 
and to be followed by world dominion, 
or at least dominion over a united 
Europe from which all non-Germanic 
influence would be excluded. They 
expressed complete loyalty to their 
regime and its leaders, and were ready 
to testify dramatically to the rightness 
of their beliefs. They usually equally 
readily minimised difficulties on the 
home front; regarded even our later 
air-raids as ineffective; professed un- 
wavering hostility to and contempt for 
the three major Allied nations, and in 
particular expressed what came to be 
called the “ Bolshevik Bogey”. It 
followed that they usually dismissed 
with contempt our radio transmissions, 
or staunchly professed never to have 
heard them. Under “ post-war expecta- 
tions ” they most readily thought that 
in the “ purely hypothetical” event of 
an Allied victory the German people 
would be exterminated, or alternatively 
that Germany would rise in a little while 
to try world conquest once more. 
Their opinions were expressed with 
emotional fervour and in Goebbels’ 
language. 

The believers with reservations (F.//) 
tended in general towards similar scores 
and the difference between them and 
the fanatics was usually one of emphasis, 
degree, or conviction; but sometimes 
such men would admit criticism of one 
or more Nazi leaders or their policies; 
would tend to grant the seriousness of 
the threat from Allied bombing, and 
would find something to admire or 





be ambivalent about in their enemies. 

The unpolitical group (F./II.) would 
tend in the main to give replies of the 
“don’t know ” type. Characteristic of 
what the unpolitical subject might say 
is the following— First we had the 
Kaiser, then Mr. Ebert and Mr. 
Hindenburg, and now that Hitler, but 
we still have to milk our cows’. Such 
men were readily worried about the 
home front and their dear ones and 
were usually indifferent as to the out- 
come of the war or the resulting 
political situation, provided that they 
retained some security, property and 
means of keeping themselves and their 
families alive. Their attitude was 
summed up in a recurrent sentence: 
‘ All this is far too difficult for me, I 
am only a small man’. 

The passive anti-Nazis (F.JV.) tended 
to score in the doubtful headings much 
more often than not, but sometimes 
made gallant attempts to profess their 
loyalty and belief in victory and a great 
future for Germany, in order to cover 
up their lack of faith. Their remarks on 
Nazi leaders usually tried to stress the 
constructive and beneficial aspects of 
the regime, while regretfully admitting 
that all was not well. Their doubts 
were often shown in gestures, hesitan- 
cies and modes of expression rather 
than by the substance of their remarks. 

The anti-Nazis (F.V.) tended to 
favour German defeat, from which 
alone they hoped a better world could 
be reconstructed. They wished to make 
amends all round. They would express 
freely, although sometimes with anxiety, 
their hostility to the regime, its ideas, 
and its leading personalities. They 
would tend in general to be admiring 
either towards Britain or the U.S.A. or 
Russia, not always towards all three, 
but would tend to have more objective 
political views about the comparative 
merits of Germans and non-Germans 
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than other German prisoners, except 
when they were doctrinaire Marxists or 
“anti-German” renegades. They 
would equally reject German propa- 
ganda and admire the truthfulness or 
efficacy of ours. They would expect a 
square deal from the Allies and dis- 
count German atrocity propaganda of 
the “ strength-through-fear ” type. 
Such, briefly, were the ways in which 
these five categories tended to score and 
answer the schedule. The interview 
was by no means stereotyped, but was 
conducted in an informal manner. 
The sociological data of all men 
undergoing the questionnaire were care- 
fully recorded under such headings as 
age, regional affiliations, urban or rural, 
bombed or non-bombed area, occupa- 
tional and economic status, educational 
level, arm of service, service rank, and 
parents’ and man’s own religious 
beliefs or affiliations. These data were 
incorporated in current reports to 
Psychological Warfare agencies, to- 
gether with the assessment of and 
reasons for the men’s satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with their service con- 
ditions and with subjective assessments 
on the part of the interrogators of their 
fighting qualities and with a note of the 
type of military unit from which they 
stemmed. For purposes of correlating 
such social data with political and 
military morale, preparations were made 
in 1944, with the collaboration of 
Edward Shils, Hazel Gaudet, Elmo 
Wilson and others of the SHAEF 
Psychological Warfare Division, to 
review these data and make them 
capable of being compiled and worked 
over on a large scale. This was, how- 
ever, not completed at the time and the 
records passed out of the writer’s hands.® 
Some impressions might, however, be 


worth giving. The fanatical Nazis were 
usually under 35 and of lower-middle 
class origin, with an admixture of 
intellectuals and working class youths, 
the latter often of the tough bully type. 
The believers with reservations tended 
to be of better education than the fana- 
tics and were drawn from the class of 
regular soldiers, more solid intellectuals 
and business men, but contained a 
considerable sprinkling of working-class 
men in the upper income brackets. 
The unpolitical group was mostly com- 
posed of small town artisans, country 
folk, unskilled workers, enlisted regular 
service personnel and minor civil 
servants. The divided or passive anti- 
Nazi category contained much the same 
population as the F.JI’s, with whom 
there was two-way traffic. The anti- 
Nazis (F.V.) comprised many sorts of 
men, from working-class Trade- 
Unionists and Marxists to convinced 
Catholics and Protestants, intellectual 
liberals, men with an international out- 
look, and not a few aristocratic con- 
servatives of the “good old” sort. 
The young sons of these types of people 
were a not inconsiderable ingredient. 
In short the F.V’s contained the same 
kind of collection of persons and types 
as would have formed any continental 
Resistance movement. In no case was 
formal membership of this or that Nazi 
party branch made the basis of classi- 
fication. To many professions such 
membership was a condition of employ- 
ment and signified little. 

In all some four hundred unselected 
prisoners were subjected to the political 
interrogation at the centre where this 
study was carried out. In addition, 
from the summer of 1944 onwards the 
field interrogation teams and the Psy- 
chological Warfare Division of SHAEF 





3 Some details of these studies may be found in Shils, E. A., and Janowitz, M. ‘ Cohesion and 
Disintegration in the Wehrmacht,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XII, No. 2, 280 (1948). 
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and its Army representatives were 
conducting analagous interrogations 
based on this method on a large scale. 
Some of these teams passed through an 
intensive course of instruction and role 
playing given by the writer and by his 
now experienced colleagues. The con- 
solidated figures may be conveniently 
expressed as a_ graph sufficiently 
accurate over the period September 
1942 to July 1944 to bring out the 
salient distribution of the five types of 
political attitude. These are shown in 
TABLE 2. 

It will be noted that during most of 
the period in question a large propor- 
tion of German soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen did not yet feel that the war was 
lost. It should be noted that all foreign- 
born levies were excluded, and only 
citizens of the German Reich and a few 
Sudeten Germans and Austrians were 
admitted into these samples. It should 
also be noted that the FJ, F.J/7 and F.V 
figures remained practically constant up 
to the very end of these opinion checks, 
whereas the F.JJ category tended to 
change towards the F./V as the outcome 
of the war became more certain. 
Naturally the F.J//’s tended to colour 
their statements in accordance with the 
fluctuations of the fortunes of war, but 
essentially retained their dominant pre- 
occupation with private aims. 

It is against this background of our 
acquaintance with the distribution of 
political convictions and attitudes 
towards National Socialism of a con- 
siderable sample of German P.O.W. 
that the second part of the study here 
dealt with must be considered.‘ 


2. Personality Studies 
1. THE SAMPLE 
The sample consisted of 138 men, 


examined between the autumn of 1942 
and the spring of 1944. They were 
unselected—that is to say we had to 
rely on what prisoners happened to be 
recently captured by sea, air, or land 
and sent to the collecting centre in 
question. The period of the war 
accounts for the relative shortage of 
“ Army” in the sample, and for the 
relative preponderance of the upper 
educational brackets among aviators 
and skilled U-boat crews, and later, 
among the élite of the Afrika Corps. 
From the list of prisoners in the camp 
names would be selected by the camp 
duty office because the subjects hap- 
pened to have a few hours to spare from 
other interviews or prior to removal 
from camp, which was small and had a 
large turnover. General treatment and 
living conditions in the camp were good, 
and a welfare service in accordance with 
the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tion was in being. 

In no sense could the sample be des- 
cribed as accurately reflecting the com- 
position of the German male popula- 
tion or even of the Wehrmacht. One 
had to do the best one could. The group 
in fact included people from 18 to 55 
years old at various socio-economic 
levels, and from private to Lt. Colonel 
in rank; from farm labourer to Univer- 
sity lecturer in the educational scale, 
with a high proportion of regular 
soldiers especially among the naval 
fraction of the sample. 

The composition of the sample is 
shown in Table III. 


2. THE METHOD OF EXAMINA- 
TION 

The method of examination consisted 

of prolonged, personal, non-directed 

interviews in a quiet room, an informal 





4 A full treatment of the morale and political attitude studies during the SHAEF period in World 
War II will be found in Daniel Lerner’s book Sykewar about to appear as this goes to press. 
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TABLE 3 
SERVICES OCCUPATIONAL 

Navy... ie a ve 60 1. Professional, Higher Execu- 

Army... a se ons 48 tives, land owners and Uni- 
Air Force fas ses si 32 versity students... 17 

2. Managers, business clerks, 
RANK “White collar” workers ... 20 
Officers ... a fe ~ 26 3a. Big factory skilled workers... 6 
Non Officers... ‘ ... 112 3b. Small factory skilled workers 16 
4. Unskilled labourers sie 4 

AGE GROUPS* 5. Independent tradesmen 

a a yy ve 44 (tailor, cobbler, small im: 
a. se we es SC, Oe 2 
29-35... is ei - 25 6. Small farmers, etc. és 6 
36-4 a ‘a 7 i 96 7+ Merchant seamen, fishermen 2 
8. Regular services... 48 


*These groupings were decided on by 
reference to ages of subjects at the 
beginning of the Nazi regime. 


EDUCATION 
Primary ms ee: eh 9 
Post-Primary__.... as 50 
(Secondary and Tech. . 
“ Higher ” . 79 


(University and Technological 
graduates) 


(Many ex-skilled operatives 
among these, e.g., electricians 
and mechanics). 


REGIONS OF ORIGIN 


Seaboard = 40 
Berlin = 5 are 16 
Rest of Prussia ... are ts 46 
“Rhineland”... abe ihe 16 
Bavaria A ha es 8 
Wurttemberg.... ies ae 6 
Thuringia (Saxon) isin se 5 





atmosphere being maintained; in not a 
few instances several interviews, the 
average time per man being about two 
hours. It was an essential condition 
that the subject was willing and ready 
to converse. No kind of pressure was 
used, as it would have been fatal to the 
whole spirit of the study. No psychia- 
tric or medical status was disclosed, the 
interviewer merely representing himself 
as an Officer privately interested in the 
prisoners as men. The main skill con- 
sisted in preserving a heart-to-heart 
rapport, so that formal test procedures, 
filling up of schedules in the men’s 
presence and similar evidences of 
specialist investigation had to be 
avoided. Rough notes were sometimes 


taken at the interview, but the case 
record was written or dictated im- 
mediately afterwards, from memory. 

At times it was possible to obtain a 
Matrix Intelligence Test on the grounds 
of the man’s wish to know how he 
should use his period in captivity to fit 
himself for post-war life, but this added 
little to the kind of data interesting for 
the purpose in hand. Murray’s T.A.T. 
came into the writer’s hands too late to 
make it worthwhile using without 
experience. 

The aim of therapeutic closure was 
achieved with scarcely any exceptions. 
It was possible to verify that the indi- 
viduals so interviewed had enjoyed 
their talk, and were at worst left slightly 
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non-plussed by the purpose of such a 
prolonged “‘chance encounter”. In 
thy’ main they felt helped by someone 
taking time to interest himself in them 
as human beings. 


3. THE SCHEDULE OF PERSON- 
ALITY VARIABLES 

Though the conduct of the interview 
was non-directive, the data it sought to 
obtain were arranged in a schedule 
previously worked out, to test the hypo- 
thesis above defined, by reference to a 
personality profile. The Schedule was 
divided into (a) Social background data, 
consisting of the details already listed 
under Table III; (b) psychological back- 
ground data and (c) present personality 
traits. 

The two latter will now be delineated, 
as originally conceived and defined. 
Their choice and the use that was made 
of them represents the crucial point of 
the whole study. They are based on the 
psycho-analytic hypothesis of person- 
ality development. The variables rep- 
resented by the categories used are, of 
course, open to challenge by other 
schools of thought, while the skill or 
accuracy with which they were assessed 
at interview and in the light of additional 
data about each subject remains unveri- 
fiable, like any clinical psychiatric 
diagnosis not tested by long observation 
and by the criterion of therapy. 


4. PSYCHOLOGICAL BACK- 
GROUND DATA 

These data are selected items of the 
early personal history of the individual. 
The time factor and the reality situation, 
which forbade more than a certain 
degree of contact with each subject, 
imposed necessary limitations on what 
could be ascertained. This part of the 





examination restricted itself to getting 
a general picture of the life history, 
emphasizing the parent-child relation- 
ships as recalled by the subject or as 
readily inferred from the account given 
by the subject. No attempt was made, 
for example, to collect systematically 
feeding and toilet-training data. It was 
felt to be practicable only to record the 
following as variables :— 


(i) PARENTAL PREDOMINANCE IN CHILD- 
HOOD 

(a) Father dominated 

(b) Mother dominated 

(c) Equal harmonious influence of 

both parents 

(2) Equal conflicting influence of 

both parents 

(e) Broken homes: deaths, divorce, 

orphanages, foster-homes, etc. 

(f) No inference made® 

The criteria for the above were defined 
by data on the description given by the 
subject to such questions as: Tell me 
about your people—which of them do 
you resemble—who had most influence? 
Who made the major decisions? Who 
had the money bags? Who wore the 
trousers? Who did the punishing? In 
more tricky cases these enquiries might 
be phrased as general questions referring 
to what the man felt was typical of a 
good German home, and how he would 
behave if he had such a home. The data 
under this head were recorded without 
attempt at evaluating intensity. 

Much qualitative detail, in varying 
degree of depth and clarity was natur- 
ally obtained, but this did not lend 
itself readily to coding. 


(ii) RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 
A simple set of alternatives, without 
finer discrimination, but subsuming 





= The score ‘* No inference made ” was provided for every variable, but will not be repeated in 


the text. 
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obvious major differences in parental 
cultural and social value systems to 
which the subject would have been ex- 
posed. Scored separately for each parent. 
(a) Observing, sincere Catholic. 
(b) Observing, sincere Protestant. 
(c) Easy-going, tolerant indifference 
or nominal adherence. 
(d) Consistent atheism, rationalism, 
secularism, materialism. 
(e) Gottglaubig—This last category 
represents the peculiar Germanic- 
Nazi deism, hostile equally to 
traditional Christianity and to 
the attitudes under (d) above. 
The same categories were also used 
to differentiate the subject’s own 
current religious attitude under “Traits” 
(below), and will not be repeated in the 
description. 


(iii) SOLUTIONS OF THE OEDIPAL PHASE 

This was the heading under which 
information concerning the course of 
emotional development from the infan- 
tile Oedipus phase was recorded. The 
inferences were drawn both from the 
history and from present attitudes. 
This category is to be considered as 
transitional between historical back- 
ground and present character structure. 
From it several other variables are 
derived, as will appear below. 

Under this heading Father and 
Mother cathexes were dealt with separa- 
tely as follows:— 


MOTHER CATHEXIS 
Intended to record whether a man’s 
love bonds with the infantile mother- 
figure were judged 
(a) to be still attached to his actual 
Mother or to a mother surrogate 
of his childhood, or 
(b) to have been transferred to a 
female love-object of the man’s 
own generation in the manner 
considered the “‘ normal” state 
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of affairs, i.e., to his wife, sweet- 
heart, or mistress. 

Against these scores there were three 
sub-categories provided for cases in 
which the Mother cathexis was judged 
to be predominantly transferred to 
symbolic objects :— 

(c) the Fihrer (or similar male 
authority figure) as the protecting, 
nourishing figure loving all his 
children. This heading was intro- 
duced on empirical grounds after 
pilot interviews. 

(d) The State or the man’s service 

(e.g. his unit), or other “‘secular”’ 
institution fulfilling a similar 
substitutive nurtural, maternal 
role, it having been found on 
pilot interviews that a number of 
German P.O.W. felt their service 
milieu to function as a mother 
which protected, clothed, fed, 
and paid them. 
A church, or similar “spiritual” 
institution. (Mother Church, etc.) 
The five alternatives so derived 
were scored, but not rated quan- 
titatively. 


(e) 


FATHER CATHEXIS 
Through this variable it was tried to 
get a supplementary picture of libido 
vicissitudes, and classify the major 
possible outcomes of the tie to the 
father. It was assumed that the 
relationship to male leader figures is 
modelled on, and draws the subject’s 
libido from the Oedipal, father relation- 
ship. Evidence related to these secon- 
dary figures was included in the total 
appraisal, in addition to expressed and 
inferred attitudes towards the actual 
father or childhood father surrogates. 
The following categories were drawn 
up as alternatives to be scored about 
each man. 
(a) Mature Object Choice: This 
score was intended to show that 














(5) 
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the personality had largely over- 
come infantile attachments to 
the father symbol and was regu- 
lated by a mature ego-structure, 
free from major influences of an 
introjected father-image in the 
super-ego. This information, and 
that for the subsequent sub- 
variables, was obtained both from 
evidence in regard to relationship 
with paternal figures and by 
probing of attitudes relating to 
guilt, authority, submissiveness, 
and towards the upbringing of 
sons. 

Persistent Father Identification: 
This heading records the direct 
form of immature “‘fixation’’, in 
itself a normal transition phase in 
the male child, from which a boy 
derives a certain continuity of 
male cultural traits ultimately 
absorbed into his own ego- 
structure. The theory underlying 
this variable as here used is that 
a boy, faced with his ambivalent 
feelings towards his father, nor- 
mally introjects the father and 
comes to identify himself with 
him, behaving towards his super- 
ego as if it were the punishing 
and rewarding father, and 
towards the environment with a 
mixture of omnipotence phantasy 
resulting from having his father 
as his ego ideal, and of inferiority 
and submissiveness due to re- 
projection of the super-ego into 
other authority figures. The 
quality of this identification is 
important. In so far as it is 
wholly benign it tends to its own 
supersession by maturity, and to 
the disappearance of ambivalence 
towards authority figures—cf. 
score (a) above. Its persistence 
is therefore always a symptom of 
some degree of guilt, ambival- 
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(c) 


(4) 


(e) 


ence, and unresolved conflict 
over the Oedipus situation. This 
situation is conceived as the 
nucleus of subsequent attitudes 
towards freedom and authority; 
of guilt; of inhibitions on span- 
taneous tenderness, and on full 
maturation in heterosexual rela- 
tionships; consequently of homo- 
sexual trends, inferiority feelings, 
and various mechanisms expres- 
sive of defences against castration 
threats from within and without. 
Equivocal or Partial Identifica- 
tions: This score, as the name 
implies, is a form of divided 
Oedipus solution, where the indi- 
vidual has incorporated contra- 
dictory (“heteronymous’”’) ele- 
ments from both parents into his 
super-ego, has an unstable, split 
ego-ideal, with consequent con- 
tradictions in character, as for 
example in a man who followed 
his father into a military career 
but really always hankered after 
being a painter like his mother, 
uneasy in all social relationships 
involving these antagonistic inner 
forces. 

Rebel Attitude: This  self- 
explanatory score represents a 
persistent immature rejection of 
paternal (or perhaps parental) 
authority. It might be termed a 
negative Oedipus solution, in 
which the subject clings to an atti- 
tude of defiance, covering a deeper 
castration anxiety and need for 
submission and dependence. It is 
the opposite of (b) above, in so far 
as it displays the hate aspect of the 
ambivalence towards authority, 
whereas in (5) the loving aspect 
of the ambivalence is uppermost. 
Mother Identification: This score 
records the result of an evasion 
of the father situation, in that the 
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child adopts the mother’s attitude 
towards the father in dealing with 
the threat from a severe father 
figure. When the mother tie has 
to be surrendered, it is dealt with 
by introjection. It involves the 
personality in a passive, feminine 
alignment to love problems and 
often in overt behaviour, the 
extreme of which would be 
passive homosexuality and femin- 
ism. There is overlap, but not 
identity, with “‘Mother-fixation” 
under the heading of Mother 
Cathexis above. In the latter, 
the mother is still the overt love 
object; in the present case no 
such tie is manifested in conscious 
behaviour, though at a deep level 
this is the case. In Mother 
identification the Mother may be 
devaluated, and females regarded 
as rivals to the love of father- 
figures. As compared with iden- 


tification, the simple persistence 
of attachment to the mother is a 
more naive and uncomplicated 
thing, implying different ways of 
dealing with Oedipus guilt. In 


“Mother fixation” (Score (a) 
under “‘Mother Cathexis” above) 
it is permissible to postulate a 
father tolerant of a boy tied to his 
mother’s apron strings. 


GUILT INCULCATION 
This category, in contrast to the mere 
classificatory and qualitative scoring 
used above was rated on a three-point 
scale. 
(a) Overt, grossly obvious guilt (Per- 
secutory or depressive anxiety) 
(b) Heightened guilt shown by inner 
drive, over-precision, obsequious- 
ness, self-justification (Murray’s 
“‘blamavoidance ”’) 
(c) Normal limits. 
This was intended to rate super-ego 


pressure as shown up in the life history. 
It is the weakest part of the study. 
There was lack of clarity in the original 
formulation, which did not for example 
differentiate between shame and guilt 
patterns or between felt ego-ideal 
pressures and defended, unrecognised 
super-ego pressures (such as manic 
denial). For this reason it was found 
to be non-discriminating. It failed to 
differentiate, say, between a projection 
and an acceptance of personal or group 
responsibility, both being lumped to- 
gether as evidence of “ guilt.” In fact, 
varieties and levels of guilt are better 
brought out directly by the other 
variables employed. 


TENDERNESS TABOO 

This “background” category is 
based on Ian Suttie’s ideas on the 
importance of tender love, especially in 
the maternal relationship, for the 
development of security and the integ- 
ration of the personality of the child. 
It was scored as present or absent. 
Since.we were primarily concerned with 
a delineation of the harsh, sadistic Nazi 
personality, we set up the quality in its 
negative aspect, ie., a taboo, or pro- 
hibition on tender relations in the 
family culture of the subject. It will be 
seen that this also is closely bound up 
with the Oedipus situation, i.e., the 
degree to which the subject felt free or 
forbidden to have a tender mother-baby 
relationship. No attempt was made to 
seek out different possible antecedents 
for tenderness taboo, e.g., whether it was 
related chiefly to fear of the father 
or to a rejection by the mother on 
strength of the latter’s acceptance of 
the harsh, “masculine” patterns 
of child upbringing. The assumption 
made was that a tenderness taboo 
signified repression of the internal 
loving mother in the personality, 
both as “need” and as “ object.” 
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This variable was looked for in the 
same topics as the general atmosphere 
and quality of parent-relationships, 
supplemented by data relating to 
present attitudes towards babies, young 
animals, artistic and humanitarian 
values and religious formulations. So 
much for what was recorded under 
“Background”. The rest of the data 
were grouped under “ Traits ”’. 


5. TRAITS 

These were defined as aspects of 
personality and behaviour discernible 
as major themes to the psychiatrist at 
the time of examination, and less 
dependent on an exploration of early 
history. They were listed on empirical 
grounds after pilot interviews and from 
general discussion and contemplation 
of the German character. They are 
all to some extent overlapping or com- 
plementary and, psychologically, depen- 
dent on such nuclear experiences as the 
Oedipus situation. In contrast to 
background data, an attempt was made 
to rate most of the traits on a three 
point scale on clinical grounds. The 
following were the traits looked for as 
variables together with the scores, or 
other values, assigned to them:— 


AMBIVALENCE 

The presence of irrational contra- 
dictory affects of love and hate towards 
one and the same object—in practice 
and under the circumstances of our 
enquiry often a “ political” object, 
e.g., the Fuhrer or The British. Another 
criterion of ambivalence was the need 
to balance overt or unrecognised hated 
objects with a good object, e.g., the 
dramatic transference of good qualities 
to one, and bad qualities to another of 
two British officers at the camp. 


Three point scale: 
1. Gross, obvious 


2. Perceptibility heightened (or 
“* clinically observable ”’) 
3. Normal limits or absent. 


EXAMPLE: 
Score 1. Gross: Case 106, Age 32 

‘I am a German and cannot be a 
traitor,’ while offering to do propaganda 
against the Germans. 

‘My sole happiness is my children,’ 
when in fact he was always away. 

Always belonged to two camps— 
Jesuits and Nazi Party; later Nazi 
party and an opposition group. A con- 
spirator who looked both ways at once. 
Score 2. Perceptibly heightened: Case 

107, Age 20 

Considerable pull in two directions: 
‘ When one is at home one thinks what 
a good place school is: one always 
wants to be somewhere different.’ 
Went into Air Force because Father was 
veteran Pilot of World War I, but he 
hates discipline and military life. At 
school he wanted to join in the fun but 
also keep people at arm’s length. 
Score 3. Normal: Case 110, Age 22 

(citation of record) 

Father was just and not very stern. 
‘Everybody admired my Mother. She 
was loved by us all.’ Tolerant towards 
all the farm hands, Polish and Russian: 
‘I love my own land and feel animosity 
to nobody.’ 


SPLIT LIBIDO 

This concept is used to describe the 
dichotomy of tender and of sensuous 
love in relation to heterosexual love 
objects. The extreme case would be the 
man who marries an idealised frigid 
mother-figure with whom he is impo- 
tent, but who has repeated promiscuous 
relations with prostitutes or similar 
** debased ’”” women. 

The connections of this trait with the 
oedipal conflicts over mother-cathexis 
are obvious. There is also evidence 
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from analytic practice that this trait is 
the outcome of a defence against homo- 
sexual impulses. Its conclusion was 
suggested by the personal histories of 
several Germans, and by perusal of 
German novels. Three point scale as 
previously. 


EXAMPLES OF SCORING: 
Score 1. Gross: Case 128, Age 22 
(excerpt from Diary) 

‘I cried like a child for I’ (his 
fiancée). ‘Why is everything in life so 
double-edged? . . . I’s picture looks so 
strange.’ ‘It was a lovely night with 
that little girl in barracks . . . but don’t 
lower class women seem ugly?...’ 
‘I can’t do without some erotic ex- 
perience . . . a whore-monger after all!’ 
(gives list of casual pick-ups and dates 
during a fortnight’s absence) etc. 
Score 2. Perceptibly heightened: Case 

201 Age 20 

Note reads: Frequent allusions, with 
interested disapproval, to morals of 
Hitler Maidens, naked dancers, etc. 
Yet his idea of a wife is dull and 
demure. Cannot see full comradeship 
of sexes. ‘ Women must be kept out of 
politics ’ too. 

Score 3. Normal limits: Case 110, Age 22 

Note reads: He took a very sane view 
of the wife he wants. Not interested in 
getting mixed up with some glamorous, 
expensive, useless film star type... 


SADISM 

This trait was intended to describe 
the presence or absence in the person- 
ality of direct primitive aggressive traits 
derived from what is called the “ pre- 
genital phase”. It was taken for 
practical purposes to imply the impulses 
to dominate, bully, hurt or kill. It was 
felt from the beginning that rating such 
a quality would be almost impossible, 
as no man, except an occasional fool, 
would admit to an enemy officer such 


impulses even if he were conscious of 
them. Reliance was placed on circum- 
stantial or indirect evidence (cf. known 
record of Kramer at Belsen) and on the 
impression made by the subject on the 
psychiatrist in the light of the latter’s 
insight into psychological mechanisms. 
Means of confirming this evidence were 
at hand owing to the set-up of the 
centre. 

There was no rating, only scoring 

under one of the following:— 

1. Overt, gleeful, apparently guilt 
free—the tough killer sort, i.e. (no 
intropunitiveness). 

2. Stern, incisive, aggressive per- 
sonality. 

3. Indifference—calm acceptance of 
sadism ‘in other (‘‘ impunitive ”’). 

The above three were classed together 

as anti-social forms of sadism. 

4. Averagely aggressive, “‘ normal ” 
by British standards. (Loves a 
fight, but essentially kindly, toler- 
ant, without need to kow-tow). 

. Gentle, submissive, over-concilia- 

_tory, smooth. 

. Horror, condemnation or guilt over 
sadism in others, squeamishness 
over atrocities, blood-phobias, etc. 

These latter three were classed as 

social sublimations or reaction forma- 
tions to sadism, No. 4 being regarded 
as the most mature disposal of initial 
aggressive trends, in an ascending degree 
of intro-punitiveness. 


EXAMPLES OF SCORING SADISM: (Ex- 
cerpts of notes) 
Score 1. Case 90 (Bomber Pilot) Age 25 
Thrusting, prognathous face and 
manners. Bites his nails as he says: 
‘When we have liquidated Russia— 
then mercy on this Island! . . . Coventry 
will be child’s play.’ ‘ We had to break 
out, a nation of 100 million will not be 
ground down .. .’ (thumps fist on table) 
‘ We have not yet avenged ourselves for 
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the way the French treated us in the 
Ruhr...’ (About resistance men): ‘ If 
these fools will cut our cables they must 
go against the wall...’ Further con- 
versation discloses his delight at the fate 
of Jews . . . talks about ‘ draconic hard- 
ness.’ Picks his spots on face and says 
‘I won’t let them heal.’ Gives im- 
pression of whipping one with his stream 
of bitter words. 

Score 2. Case 89. Quartermaster (U- 

boat), Age 26. 

Hard, depressed eyes. ‘I grew up in 
misery”...‘*‘ No time to laugh’... 
‘I gladly went to the service and my 
mother laughed when she saw me off— 
one is schooled there’. . . ‘ you should 
see our little boys march, heart and 
soul’... * The German must— 
Frederick the Great’s “damned duty 
and obligation” rules everything’... 


‘ Those who differ are outsiders and do’ 


not count...’ etc. 
Score 3(a). Case 105. Midshipman, 
Navy, Age 21. 

The outstanding feature is the almost 
incredible indifference when he des- 
cribes the drowning of his own ship- 
mates before his eyes only a few days 
earlier. 

Score 3(b). Case 84. W/T rating, U- 
boat. Age 22. 

Calmly relates how he has put a girl 
in trouble. Has watched his mother 
being ‘ sat on’ by Father and approves. 
‘Can’t help what the S.S. do—not my 
affair.’ 

Score 4. Case 82. U-boat, Stoker, Age 
20 

Fresh, friendly boy, full of stories of 
boyish pranks, skiing and _ fisticuffs. 
Father beat him when he was too 
cheeky. ‘Can’t understand why we 
have to have a war—always the decent 
fellows who belongs to sports clubs are 
killed ’ (said to a comrade). 

Score 5. Case 91. Leading stoker (U- 
boat, Age 23 


A simple, innocent fellow who excites 
protectiveness in all who deal with him. 
Exfeather-weight boxing champion. 
Early responsible for his young 
brothers, because mother was weakly. 
Hopes war will be over soon because it 
is so silly. At first timidly, but with 
growing confidence, criticises atrocities 
against Jews, and fears as_ result 
Germany will be terribly dealt with. Is 
polite, meek and agrees with all the 
kind officers who have had the interest- 
ing ‘ technical talks’ with him. 

Score 6(a) Case 81. Bomber crew W/T 
operator, Age 24 

“I was never athletic and was over- 
protected, but joined because friends’ 
taunts stung me.’ Objects to stupid 
bombing raids. Can see only chaos and 
destruction resulting from war. Dreads 
reprisals for all the bad things done. 
Score 6(b) Case 107. Sgt. Pilot, Age 20. 

Shut-in, thoughtful person, keen on 
philosophy and art. Hates uniform. 
Hates it when people quarrel, hates 
rough horse play and isolated himself 
from his comrades in the unit. Con- 
demns any but the most chivalrous 
conduct, and winces at German and 
Russian barbarism. 

It should be noted that the trait of 
“* submissiveness,” which has loomed 
so large in all discussions of the general 
pattern of German behaviour, appears 
in this schedule only as a sub-variant of 
the ratings for sadism. Psychologically 
this is justifiable in view of the close 
association of sadism and masochism. 
It was decided not to give submissive- 
ness the status of a variable in this study. 
The aim was to distinguish Nazi types 
from others, and the trait of submission 
was held to be so widely distributed in 
the culture that it would fail in its 
purpose as a discriminating factor. (The 
omission has been rectified in later 
refinements of technique when we were 
able to invent suitable criteria for rating 
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and distinguishing types of submissive- 
ness separately, but this was achieved 
by team work after 1945 and cannot be 
included in the present paper). 


HOMOSEXUAL TRENDS 

Under this trait were classified not 
only the comparatively rare perverts, 
but, more importantly, marked ten- 
dencies in the direction of male prefer- 
ence: depreciation of women, idealisa- 
tion of male anatomy and beauty, 
advocacy and interest in male domin- 
ance and male associations, the cult of 
hardness and “ manliness ’’, hence the 
prizing of such obvious “ phallic” 
virtues as male prowess, erectness, 
thrusting and daring, and condemnation 
of softness, yieldingness and laxity, the 
contempt for tender, feminine interests 
and objects, preference for sons, etc. 
The usual three point scale was used. 
EXAMPLES OF SCORING: 
Score 1. Gross and obvious. Case 108, 

L.A.C., Age 21 

Father a neurotic who drank and 
deserted Mother when P.W. was aged 1. 
Mother out at work. Lonely childhood. 
* Terribly fond of young people’. ‘ All 
my feelings are in the comradeship of 
the Unit and of Hitler youth’. (Asked 
about women in public life) says be- 
hemently ‘ No—their place is in the 
kitchen!’ Incontrovertible evidence of 
passive homosexual episode with 
another prisoner, six weeks only after 
capture. No interest in girls. 
Score 2(a). Perceptibly heightened. 

Case 77. Lt. Fighter-Pilot, Age 21. 

‘A father must train his son to his 
own liking and rescue him from his 
Mother’s apron strings’. ‘If I have 
children, I could of course devote 
myself to my son—but a daughter, no, 
unless she was beautiful ’. ‘ I love being 
an officer because it is beautiful to 
educate young men’. Uncritical wor- 
ship of Hitler. Was ‘ his Mother’s all .’ 





Score 2(b). Perceptibly heightened. Case 
126. Lt. Observer, Age 20 

‘My father shaped my education’. 
‘TI have to thank his firmness that I was 
pulled out of the bad state (pampering 
owing to childhood illness, &c) ’. 

Submission to stern discipline and 
bullying regarded as his salvation. 
Idealization of taking charge of young 
men, as youth leader and officer. He 
saw his greatest reward in their love and 
trust. ‘ But not as schoolmaster—only 
in the living emotional comradeship of 
the Hitler Youth or the Service ’. 
Score 3. Normal limits: Case 112. 

Lieut., Infantry, Age 22 

This man has straightforward self- 
valuation, deprecates all this nonsense 
about good comradeship. Though 
experienced campaigner, was warm in 
his feeling about going to marry his girl’. 


NARCISSISM 

The criteria for this trait were self- 
centredness, touchiness in self-esteem 
(Murray’s “ infavoidance ”’), preoccupa- 
tion with own bodily prowess, appear- 
ance and self-adornment, pride, vanity, 
etc. It included concern about personal 
status (rank, exhibition of War decora- 
tions) as well as the displacement of 
personal narcissism to the military or 
national group. The derivation of this 
sort of narcissism is held to be a reaction 
to insecurity feelings—the result of not 
feeling loved and of feeling rejected, 
hence having to withdraw libido from 
outer objects and bestow an undue 
proportion on the Self (secondary 
narcissism). Three point rating scale. 


EXAMPLES :— 
Score l(a). Gross: Case 56, Major, 
Paratroops, Age 35 
Aloof, conceited, pleased with him- 
self, under which is great fear of 
showing his despair and emptiness. 
His recipe for living (abridged): ‘A 
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woman always looks first whether a 
man is polite, correct and properly 
dressed ... Every woman gets angry 
if a good-looking man does not show 
her attention . . . You must play tennis 
well—correctly, surely—let the girl do 
the running about... and dance well 
—but miss a beat in a quick step if it 
maintains your dignity...‘I have 
never been completely in love or drunk 
—never let your blood get the better of 
you’. 
Score 1(b). Gross: Case 87. C.P.O. 
U-boat, Age 25 
Revolted from ‘ unhealthy ’ life in a 
bakery where he might contract lung 
trouble. Spent all his spare time in 
open air swimming pools and gymnasia, 
and became an ‘ace’ among his 
admiring club-mates. No time for 
serious relationships. Found all the 
girls wanting—he sees through people 
so quickly. Kept himself aloof—how 
could anyone lower himself to get 
drunk like a swine! Touchy to ‘insults’ 
by interrogators. Fastidious, mani- 
cured, conceited. Defensive head man- 
nerism when talking. 
Score 2(a). Perceptibly heightened: 
Case 109. Lt. Artillery, Age 22 
Cocky, conceited. Despises the com- 
mon herd. Boasts of his feats of strength 
and toughness. Intolerant of criticism 
or differing opinions. 
Score 2(b). Perceptibly heightened: 
Case 83. Captain—Pilot, Age 30 
A swell. Enquires rank of inter- 
viewer. Asking for better face-cream 
and bothers welfare officer daily for 
nail-file. Apologetic he has not shaved 
when visited unexpectedly. Contempt 
for all inferior races. Personal charm, 
very open to flattery by remarks about 
his chestful of medals. 


INFERIORITY FEELINGS 
This trait overlapped with narcisisms 
of which it is an aspect. It was listed 


separately in an attempt to rate evidence 

of disturbed narcissism, as expressed in 

the gap between level of aspiration (‘a 
person like me ought to be capable of 
so much ’) and subjective self-valuation. 

Personal inferiority and its displace- 

ments to the group are both included as 

evidence. Unequivocal over-compensa- 
tions are rated as part of the symptoms. 

Three point scale: 

EXAMPLES. 

Score 1. Gross: Case 81. Wireless 
Operator, Air Force. Age 24 

Anxious, and touchy about only 
having elementary schooling. Feels 
unwanted by his stepfather. Weak and 
delicate, decided to become a flyer and 
hero. (Covered with combat medals). 

‘ As a soldier one does not feel fear’. 

Deeply hurt by a ‘ high British Officer ’ 

who offended his soldierly honour. ‘I 

must not be thought a cad’. ‘I could 

not survive the disgrace of defeat, I 

would commit suicide rather than 

become a Russian serf ’. 

Score 2(a). Perceptibly heightened: 
Case 93. Stoker Petty Officer 
(Reserve), Age 42 

‘I am only a small man’. ‘I did my 
duty, nobody can blame me’. ‘ We are 
desperate, poor little Germany’ 

(marked personal identification). 

Score 2(b). Perceptibly heightened: 
Case 123. Sgt. Flak, Age 29. 

Felt a weakling, owing to games 

prohibition—outgrew his _ strength. 
Refused a commission as not ‘ fitted 
enough’. Very defensive about the 
superiority of German institutions, but 
also said ‘ The German is so silly and 
impressionable, he cannot be allowed 
to think for himself’. 


PROJECTION 

This trait category included paranoid 
mechanisms, from the upper limit of 
gross clinical systematised persecution 
symptoms and suspicion to emotionally 
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charged,  extra-punitive scapegoat 
devices, self-exculpation, bitterness, in- 
nuendo, and touchiness. Rating took 
into consideration the degree of insight 
present. An attempt was always made 
to allow for social stereotypes and for 
recent experiences. Three point scale: 

EXAMPLES :— 

Score 1. Gross: Case 205. Lt. Cdr., 
Engineer, Age 34 

Father always felt to be an over- 

powering man. Felt he was his weak 
Mother’s most difficult child, different 
from the siblings. Always shy. As a 
boy felt others were laughing at him. 
Felt unappreciated as a human being 
and only valued for his technical ability. 
Had acute terror episode when he felt 
he was being influenced by British 
secret rays to become a traitor. Also 
felt sure the British were bent on anni- 
hilating Germany. Reacts to political 
interrogation with tu quoque arguments, 
and is on defensive before he is even 
attacked by argument. 

Score 2. Perceptibly heightened: Case 
106. Lt. “‘ Special duties ” (German 
Propaganda Service), Age 33 

Scents division, intrigue and secret 
plotting everywhere. Felt he was envied 
his post at the Ministry of Propaganda. 

An undermining, intriguing type who 

offered his services to British psycho- 

logical warfare, he is full of specious 
rationalizations of his conduct and 
blames his duplicity ‘on the way they 

have treated me’. He felt ‘ there was a 

spirit of revolution abroad ’ among the 

German people (1943), which was 

unfounded and clearly a projection of 

his own renegade, anti-father feelings. 

A hint of messianic flavour in his in- 

tention to found a new movement of 

national regeneration. 

Score 3. Normal limits: Case 110. 
W/T operator. Air Crew. Age 22 

Even standard propaganda displace- 
ments (e.g., to Jews and Slavs) are much 





reduced as compared with many PsOW. 
He carefully distinguishes between ‘ the 
man who looks much like himself’ and 
and economic theory, and recognised 
that Slav and German could live well 
together. No personal animosities or 
suspicions. Optimistic about his 
personal future. 


HYPOCHONDRIA 

This term denoted morbid pre- 
occupation with minor complaints, fear 
of disease or of the serious nature of 
trivial ailments; fads and anxieties 
about the purity and wholesomeness of 
food and drink, about vitamins, etc., 
but excluded any fears of being pois- 
oned, etc., by the captors. Anxiety 
states, hysterical symptoms and true 
“somatic paranoid’ hypochondriases 
were included. The rating, on a three 
point scale, was in terms of the severity 
of clinical picture and of the depth of 
aetiology. 

The postulated psychological basis 
for including this variable is the inter- 
play between projection and introjec- 
tion mechanisms found in relation to a 
“bad object’, in Klein’s sense. This 
bad object introjected may become an 
“ internal persecutor ”’ (like a cancer or 
T.B. phobia)—or projected, when it is 
phantasied as an “ external persecutor ” 
—as under “ Projection” above. 

In view of the purely clinical nature 
of this well-known symptom, examples 
are scarcely required. 


PSYCHONEUROTIC ANXIETY 
This trait category was used as a 
“* blunderbuss ” term to cover a variety 
of more than transient, overt neurotic 
symptoms, short of projection or hypo- 
chondria above, such as free-floating 
anxiety, psycho-somatic conversions 
and phobic or compulsive states in- 
cluding stammers and ties. No attempt 
at exact clinical differentiation was 
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made in the scoring, but a three point 
scale rated degree of severity and 
involvement of the personality in the 
symptoms. 

Examples would cover the familiar 
syndromes and are omitted. 


DEPRESSION 

This variable includes the usual sense 
of that term in psychiatry, to denote the 
presence of any degree of affective 
disorder characterized by hopelessness, 
morose introspection, self-blame and 
self-destructive trends, associated with 
observable physical and behaviour 
symptoms such as “ flexion ” and retar- 
dation. A three point scale was used. 
Examples are scarcely required. 

Unfortunately, the complementary 
trait of mania was omitted. Neither 
were of any significance as it turned out. 
Only one distinctly hypomaniac indi- 
vidual was observed. 


SCHIZOID TENDENCIES 

This heading covered only those cases 
in which a clinically morbid degree of 
personality split or thought disorder 
was observed. It overlaps to some 
extent with ambivalence and split 
libido, which also represent some 
degree of dissociation or instinct de- 
fusion, and of course with paranoid 
trends. Here we included such pheno- 
mena as loss of reality sense, deper- 
sonalisation; increase in the phantasy 
content of thinking; extreme shyness; 
asocial withdrawal tendencies; stereo- 
typy; and “ simplicity ” and immaturity 
not warranted by level of general 
intelligence, especially when associated 
with the classical bodily configuration. 
It was found possible to score this 
category only in terms of presence or 
absence. The point was to try and 
differentiate between a personal psycho- 
pathy and the almost endemic German 
cultural split between affective and 


thought processes and between private 
and collective standards of value. 

Apart from the social data recorded 
under Table IIT, there were thus 17 main 
variables, with a provision for sixty 
different scores under their heads, either 
as qualitative distinctions or intensity 
ratings. In addition there was provision 
under each main variable for the ““ No 
inference made ”’ score. 


6. RECORDING OF DATA 

As stated, Case histories were re- 
corded at first by hand, later by dicta- 
tion, immediately after the interview(s). 
Looking through these records after a 
lapse of some five to seven years, it is 
clear that in this respect technique 
varied a good deal from bad to good. 
Scores were assigned immediately, and 
reviewed in the light of other known 
data (documents, testimony of camp- 
mates, ex-shipmates, other interroga- 
tors, and special modes of observation). 
In most cases the record was a long 
narrative, but in some of the later cases 
the relevant material was recorded 
under the “17 variables”, with a 
general rounding off of the personality 
history and description at the beginning 
and end of the record. In four cases it 
was possible to obtain near-verbatim 
records (in German) of the interviews: 
these were in addition written up as 
above with relevant passages of the 
verbatim notes marked and referenced 
for the relevant variable. 

There was, of course, no way of 
keeping the men off political topics, 
and some of this necessarily formed 
part of the evidence. In such events an 
attempt was made to gauge the personal 
emotional involvement in the political 
or military views expressed. The F- 
rating was copied from the Political 
Schedule Item B (See Table I). 

Next, a set of “‘ hand Hollerith ” 
cards of standard format were obtained, 
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round the margins of which all scorable 
items of the social data, political 
variables (including F rating) and psy- 
chological variables were represented by 
a coded box. The scores were marked 
in the appropriate box on a separate 
card for each subject and re-checked for 
accuracy. 


7. TREATMENT OF DATA 

Mr. Edward A. Shils, then serving 
in the United Kingdom with a branch 
of the U.S. War Organisation, was 
acting as unofficial adviser to the writer 
during this investigation, and the coding 
and statistical treatment of the data 
were his contribution. In view of 
pressure of other work we decided that 
138 was a sample just adequate for the 
x? technique. 

For purposes of testing the signi- 
ficance of our data against the F ratings, 
the scores were grouped in conformity 
with the preliminary hypothesis. 

The political scores were divided into 
a Nazi and near-Nazi group comprising 
the F.J and F.//, and a non-Nazi group 
composed of the F.JII, IV and V. 

The Mother Cathexis data were 
divided into those where the Mother- 
bond was given to an actual real female 
love object (scores (a) and (b)), and 
those in whom it was transferred to an 
ideal figure, human or institutional 
(scores (c) and (d)). Score (e), the 
religious displacement, was not in- 
cluded as it was felt to belong to the 
“religion” variable. The Father 
Cathexis data were divided so as to 
include all scores indicating an align- 
ment with the father on one side, 
and the alignment against the father 
on the other. Therefore scores (a), 
(5b), and (c) were lumped together, 
and (d) and (e) formed the counter- 
grouping. 

Under Sadism the three so-called 
“ anti-social” scores (1, 2, 3) were 
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grouped together, and the three “‘social” 
scores were joined (4, 5, 6). 

The “‘ man’s own religious attitude ” 
category scores were so grouped as to 
contrast Church-adherence (a), (6) with 
militant non-church adherence (anti- 
Christianity) (d), (e) and both these with 
easy-going indifference (c). 

The remainder of the scores under 
each main variable were divided into 
groups in whom the characteristic 
studied was absent or present. In the 
case of three-point scale ratings the 
** gross ’’ and “ perceptibly heightened” 
data were joined against the “ normal 
limits”’ scores in respect of each 
variable. 

It will be seen that this enabled us to 
recast the question of our hypothesis 
into a statistical form. The original 
question, it will be recalled, might have 
run: ‘Is the Nazi a person who has 
had to reject his good mother-object 
in favour of submitting to a threatening 
father to whom he is fixated, so that he 
remains to a clinically distinguishable 
degree ambivalent, split in his libido, 
unconsciously homosexual, guilt-laden 
and unable to let his sadism mature 
into socially acceptable (loving or 
restitution-making) form, defensively 
narcissistic in order to protect himself 
from his guilt and inferiority which 
nevertheless betray themselves in 
heightened tendencies to project and 
to suffer neurotic anxiety, with special 
liability to hypochondriacal preoccupa- 
tion with bad internal objects, and does 
he show any marked psychotic person- 
ality traits? And does he in this sense 
differ markedly from his non-Nazi 
compatriots?’ The statistical expres- 
sion of these two questions was cast 
into the tetrachoric formula, and cal- 
culated as shown in Table IV. By good 
fortune, there were,as it turned out, 
roughly equal numbers of High Fs (I 
and II) and low Fs (III, IV and V). 








Parent dominance 
1 Equal 

3 Mother + 

2 Father + 


Man’s religious adherence 
1 Roman Cath. (strict) 

2 Protestant (strict) 

3 Nazi (Gottgl) 

4 Atheist etc. 

5 Indifferent 


Father Cathexis 

Father 

1 Mature object choice 

2 Persisting father 
identification 

3 Partial identification 

Anti-Father 

4 Rebel 

5 Mother identification 


Mother Cathexis 

1 Still attached to 
Mother 

2 Transf. to female 
partner 

3 Transf. to Fuhrer 

4 Transf. to State or 

Service 


Guilt Feelings 
1 Gross 

2 Perceptibly heightened 
3 Normal limits 


Tenderness Taboo 
Present 
Absent 


Ambivalence 

1 Gross, obvious amb. 
2 Perceptibly heightened 
3 Normal or absent 


rating 





High 


(I+IDIV, V) 


Probability 





31 
23 





54 





17 


30 
18 





65 



























































Unreliable 


0.00137 
approx. 
Statistically 
significant 


Less than 0.001 
Statistically 
significant 


0.22067 
Unreliable 


0.00964 
Statistically 
significant 


0.12134 
Unreliable 





TABLE 4 (contd.) 





Sadism* 
Anti-Social (1, 2, 3) 
Social (4, 5, 6) 


Homosexual trends 

1 Gross 

2 Perceptibly heightened 
3 Normal 


Narcissim 

1 Gross 

2 Perceptibly heightened 
3 Normal 


Inferiority feelings 

1 Gross 

2 Perceptibly heightened 
3 Normal 


Projection 

1 Gross 

2 Perceptibly heightened 
3 Normal 


Anxiety 

1 Gross symptoms 

2 Perceptible symptoms 
3 Normal 


Depression 
1 Gross symptoms 
2 Milder symptoms 
3 Normal 


Schizoid features 
1 Present 
2 Absent 


} 





Probability 









































85 





136 





11 
126 





137 


Less than 0.01 
Statistically 
significant 
0.04288 
Statistically 
significant 


0.19229 


Unreliable 


0.2541 


Unreliable 


0.00301 
Statistically 
significant 


0.04042 
Statistically 
significant 


0.6242 
Unreliable 


0.4463 
Unreliable 





























Notes: (1) Any distribution-probability of 0.05 or less is statistically significant. 
(2) Split libido and Hypochondria were omitted from the table as unreliable. 
(3) Where numbers in the first total column add to less than 138, the difference shows{the 
number of cases in whom “ No inference made” was scored for a given variable. 
* Kindly recalculated as above by Mr. J. L. Boreham. 
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DISCUSSION 


These statistical tables show that 
under the conditions and with the 
method of study used the following 
variables showed significant relation- 
ship to the political attitude or F 
factor :— 

(i) A man’s religious alignment; the 
solution of the Oedipus situation in 
respect both to (ii) the mother and (iii) 
the Father cathexes; (iv) Tenderness 
Taboo; (v) Sadism; (vi) Homo- 
sexuality; (vii) Projection; (viii) 
Neurotic anxiety. : 

Within the limits of a paper in a 
periodical the discussion of these corre- 
lations will have to be confined to the 
narrow context of the study here des- 
cribed, and the temptation to enter 
fully into the relationship of German 
culture, institutions and character with 
the Nazi movement resisted. 

It must be remembered that in this 
study it was only proposed to test the 
hypothesis that certain variables, ab- 
stracted from a Gestalt which for short 
could be termed “ German national 
character ’’ would be found in greater 
amount or concentration in more Nazi 
personalities than in other Germans. 
The scoring was designed for this 
purpose and is otherwise meaningless 
in that it includes major characteristics 
of the entire human race as viewed from 
the psycho-analytic position. Its 
meaningfulness arises from the con- 
junction or cluster of variables to form 
a syndrome which emerges as having 
significance from the statistical assay. 


1. The German Character 

For the sake of readers not familiar 
with this field, a very brief abstract of 
the formulation of the basic adult male 
German character (disregarding finer 
shades due to subgroup variation) must 
therefore precede the main argument. 


This outline is culled from the writer’s 
Psychological Foundations of the 
Wehrmacht (2), supplemented by 
references to Kecskemeti and Leites’s 
Study. (11). There are several studies 
on the German character written from 
the psycho-dynamic angle which should 
be consulted (1), (2), (4), (8), (9), (1D), 
(13), (14), (15) and which are borne out 
by the findings of this report. 

The “average” member of the 
Wehrmacht can be described as tense, 
earnest, industrious, meticulous, over- 
respectful to authority and anxious to 
impress. He is a martinet in his dealings 
with his social inferiors and his subor- 
dinates. He is very touchy about status. 
He requires uniformity and order, and 
is uneasy in unforeseen situations. He 
suffers from the sentiment d’incom- 
plétude. In contrast to his striving for 
clarity and efficiency is his tendency to 
value, and search for, the depths of 
experience, that richness of emotional 
satisfaction he feels to be unattainable 
except by flinging away bourgeois 
restraints and fetters. He idealises his 
women in their role as mothers and as 
objects towards whom libidinal aim- 
inhibition is demanded; but he also 
depreciates them socially and sexually 
on the plane of reality: the typical 
German home is patriarchally struc- 
tured. 

Conformity and “loyalty ”’, as of a 
servant to his master, are rated among 
the highest virtues, and demonstratively 
stressed in home and institutional life, 
almost as synonymous with “honour” 


‘on the one hand and with unquestioning 


obedience on the other. The emphasis 
on persevering toil as the goal of a 
burdensome life patiently if osten- 
tatiously borne, is part of this pattern.- 
Of a dominant person severity, im- 
posingness, and hardness are expected, 
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and love and admiration reactions 
towards it vary directly with the 
severity and punitiveness of the 
authority figure. A weak authority is 
despised, and hostile feelings towards 
it break surface. This associates the 
typically weaker, yielding mother with 
contempt, as one of those under 
paternal domination. 

The mother-seeking tendencies, 
whether of sadistic or of passive 
colouring, are banned from personal 
awareness and form the background of 
guilt which the ready acceptance of 
“manly” father-submissive attitudes 
covers. The German mother, indulgent 
and over-protective especially to the 
favoured male baby in his early years, 
yet also connives at this “‘ masculine ” 
build-up of her son. She provides no 
adequate counter-weight to the father, 
but by culturally imposed inconsistency 
increases her son’s guilt and confusion 
by furtive rewards behind the father’s 
back. 

Allegiance to paternal authority is 
furthered by the projection of the 
German’s own repressed aggressive 
feelings to the authority itself, thereby 
increasing the estimate of that figure’s 
punitiveness. Typically, non-conform- 
ing aggressive trends against authority 
are dealt with by identification with the 
authority and by counter-cathexis or 
reaction formation against the offending 
impulses. This leads to a kind of 
“ surrender of the ego” in favour of 
authority, with the result of “ externalis- 
ing the super-ego”’. This is demon- 
strated in a reliance on social norms 
and clearly defined duties rather than 
on inner conduct regulation. Ego 
deficiency creates a sense of weakness 
or emptiness with consequent craving 
for depth and completeness. 

The widespread impairment of per- 
sonal autonomy leads to over-com- 
pensatory stress on secondary narcis- 


sism. This is shown on the personal 
level not only in status anxiety but also 
in brooding concern over individual 
“problems”, in attempts to preserve 
areas of strict “ privacy” in the 
personality, and in the cultivation of a 
“* distinctive character ” facade. On the 
group level we see the well-known 
national self-inflation of “‘ Germanism ” 
as much richer and “ Kultur ’-giving 
than lesser, shallower, un-understanding 
breeds of men, hence as entitled to lead 
and to gain the lead by any means. 

The uncertainty of self-valuation 
leads Germans to the need to define 
status vis-a-vis all persons and groups 
and to violent fluctuation in “ total” 
omnipotence and “total” impotence 
feelings; between the magical powers 
of their will and their self-assumed 
“efficiency”? and sudden caving-in 
when confronted with “ overshelming 
facts”’ against which even titanic, 
** colossal ” efforts are vain. While it 
is manly to struggle with hard “ fate ”, 
it is useless to defy “ inscrutable, 
inexorable destiny ”’. 

Direct return of repressed aggression 
is manifested in the handling of weaker 
persons, as, for example, children or 
inferiors in rank. In this situation the 
identification with a stern authority is 
given full play accompanied by a sense 
of moral rectitude. It is also frequently 
shown as touchiness, quarrelsomeness, 
and more importantly as an expectation 
of aggression on the part of others 
(individuals or outgroups) against whom 
one must be on guard. Germans seem 
to be readily insulted. This reaction is 
likely to be a mixture of id projections 
and displaced super-ego (authority) 
re-projections. 

Displaced or vicarious satisfaction 
for aggressive needs which had under- 
gone early repression is found in collec- 
tive power symbols, or in support of 
projects for group aggrandisement, 
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which promise fulfilment of forgone 
instinct gratifications in a millennium 
of plenty and of harmony. 

A revalued return of masochistic 
longings is also typically exhibited in 
the stereotyped idealisation of “‘loyalty- 
conformity” (Treue) as the acme of 
** manliness”; the image being that of 
an obstinate, unruly boy who is ham- 
mered into shape and “ tempered ” into 
dogged virility by a strong father-figure, 
represented for example by military 
induction. Repressed anti-paternal ten- 
dencies used also to have some degree 
of sanctioned outlet in the “‘ adolescent 
revolt”, when the young German 
would go “ wandering” in search of 
“ freedom ”’, pseudo-adventurously, 
communing with Nature, flinging away 
sexual and urban restraint, but in reality 
evading rather than facing the conflict 
with authority. Fathers often secretly 
connived at this adolescent procedure, 
in the knowledge that it was the prelude 
to later conformity. It is in this wander- 
lust stage that conformity itself is often 
shown in the formation of gangs with 
“older brother’ leaders, the whole 
group then defying “ senile ” authority 
without tears. 

For the rest, “‘ freedom ”’ needs have 
mostly been transferred to the national 
group which, characteristically, should 
have no restraints or limits to its 
omnipotence, precisely because the 
personal ego is experienced as weak, 
helpless and the sport of inner and 
outer forces. Here an id projection is 
clearly at work. Against this infantile 
greed and omnipotence, now displaced 
to the needs of the group and moralisti- 
cally rationalised as Lebensraum or as 
the inescapable consequences of Macht- 
politik inherent in the struggle for 
existence, there militate the sated, rich, 
or covetous older rivals who want to 
keep the poor little German from his 
rightful heritage (‘‘ a place in the sun ” 
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as Kaiser Wilhelm put it). The German 
oscillated between virtuous, meek 
acceptance of deprivations inflicted by 
his own authority and the impatient 
rejection of the sense of inferior status 
in the eyes of sibling-nations. 

The picture is thus mainly one of an 
ambivalent, compulsive character struc- 
ture with the emphasis on submissive/ 
dominant conformity, a strong counter- 
cathexis of the virtues of duty, of 
“control” by the self, especially but- 
tressed by re-projected “external” 
super-ego symbols. In this norm bound, 
burdened pattern there occur episodic 
“release” symptoms. Individually 
they are—attacks of rage, as when 
“unauthorised” encroachments are 
made on the jealously guarded ego-core. 
The release symptoms on the group 
level we have witnessed between 1864 
and 1945. Both are often rationalised 
as “the end of the tether”. Group 
“‘ outbursts ” are exculpated chiefly by 
projective mechanisms either as defen- 
sive wars justified by the danger 
threatening from dangerous (potency or 
status-menacing) external forces, or else 
as leading to “‘ rewards” or “‘ dues” 
for patiently borne deprivations implicit 
in excessive intra-group and personal 
self-control. Courage is drawn for 
these aggressive outbursts from group 
sanctions in joint loyalty to a good 
super-ego leader figure (Bismarck, 
Kaiser, Hitler) who takes responsibility 
and so incidentally shoulders the guilt 
of failure. 

Hierarchical pyramidal patterns for 
social institutions with the Army as the 
model and apex were created as the 
most appropriate to meet the needs of 
such a character structure. 


2. The Significant Variables 
Returning now to an attempt to 

evaluate the data obtained from the 

personality studies in more detail it will 
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be convenient to change slightly the 
order of the variables which were found 
to be significant as differentiating high- 
F-scoring German soldiers from their 
low-F-scoring compatriots. 
1. Father Cathexis 

By definition of this variable, and 
from the general outline of the German 
character in Section 1, it was expected 
that the type of person active in promot- 
ing the Nazi regime would show a high 
degree of identification with a harsh, 
authoritarian father-object, with all that 
this implies in the way of defence 
against feelings of ‘‘ weakness” i.e., 
against making demands for indul- 
gences on the mother. The successful 
maintenance of the father figure as 
good demanded the sternest counter- 
cathexis against doubt or criticism, and 
led to fanaticism or dogmatism, “‘total’’ 
conformity and “ obedience” exalted 
as “ loyalty” (Treue). The emergence 
of the militant Nazis in leadership roles 
favoured their assuming the character- 
istics of successful father or older 
brother behaviour in relation to less- 
ranking people towards whom the 
exercise of command and power was 
expected by the culture pattern. It was 
remarkable than even in cases where 
the real father was described as indul- 
gent, the culture, through various 
secondary father figures, managed by 
the time adolescence was reached to 
turn the balance towards the identifica- 
tion with (or incorporation of) the 
collective stern, male super-ego norm, 
through which authoritarian, aggressive 
behaviour receives its group sanction. 
Aggression could operate without con- 
scious guilt by this direct, super-ego 
permitted path. Part of the aggression 
connected to the bad fraction of the 
Father object was utilized in wielding 
stepped-down Fiihrer power over sub- 
ordinates. The rest of the “bad 
father” complex was displaced to 





various outgroup symbols, especially 
“rich old men” images such as the 
British (John Bull) or the Americans 
(“* Jewish financiers ”’). 

Untransformed id aggression against 
the parents is persecuted partly in 
““ weaker” people who become the 
bearers of repressed needs, such as the 
“‘ greediness””’, “‘ secret plotting” or 
** dirtiness”’ of Jews, Russians, and 
other scapegoat figures who “ conta- 
minate ’’ the purity or ferment disunity 
by their “ hypercritical ” liberal ideas. 
German civilians fared hardly better 
than nationals of occupied countries in 
these men’s esteem. The allied leaders 
were felt to share fully the destructive 
punitive characteristics of bad fathers, 
and this was taken as a matter of course. 
Another part of id aggression found 
outlet through the “ revolutionary ” 
élan of National Socialism, purporting 
to be the uprising of the young, icono- 
clastic builders of the milennium of the 
blond supermen against the weakening 
corrupt Christian-bourgeois rule of 
** arterio-sclerotic ” (verkalkte) elders. 
In this phantasy-system Hitler played 
the role of the ever-young rebel older 
brother, himself a self-avowed oppressed 
‘little man”, and received the full 
positive father-cathexis. 

Those who scored “ equivocal Oedi- 
pus solutions” had histories of sup- 
pressing their regressive longings for 
indulgence or their artistic natures 
associated with mother values. 

2. Mother Cathexis 

The chief inference from the pre- 
valence in the high-F class of scores 
indicating gross transfer of mother- 
significance to political or institutional 
symbols is this: passivity and affection 
can only be expressed in relation to 
objects sanctioned by the Nazi sub- 
culture. To be tied to a female was the 
equivalent of being feminine or weak 
oneself. One could be married, but this 
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bond counted for less than the State, 
the Party or the Service. The possibility 
of a false skew in the high F results 
under this variable exists in that the 
sample contained an undue proportion 
of naval personnel serving regular 
engagements, sometimes motivated by 
bad home background. It is not 
unusual for men in any country to “ go 
to sea”’ under the deeper pressure of 
“prodigal son” restless, security- 
seeking impulses and to attach maternal 
values to the ship in which they serve. 
Even Germans call their ships ‘‘ She ”. 
Even so, the withdrawal of libido from 
real women, and the co-existence of 
father identifications in the same group 
shows the nature of the process at work, 
laying the subject open to acceptance 
of Nazi authoritarianism. 

Equally significant in this variable is 
the correlation between low F ratings 
and the capacity for frank loving 
relationship to female objects. German 
prisoners with good object relations 
to a loved, and presumably loving, 
woman were less prone to libidinize 
military or political institutions with 
excessive cathexis, in disregard of other 
human values and relationships. It is 
well known how anxious the Nazi 
leaders were to win more citizens over 
to a ““ We” consciousness, away from 
private allegiances, towards investing 
most of their love in the metaphysical 
“National community ” with strongly 
emphasised “Mother Earth” attributes. 
3. Religious Adherence 

The table supplements what has just 
been said. The Churches, more 
especially the Catholic church, formed 
the one remaining counter-weight to 
state totalitarianism in Germany, 
opposing it with their own claims on the 
individual. ‘‘ Mother cathexis”’ (and 
it usually was the mother of the subject 
who had had the religious influence) 
transferred to a religious body was less 


likely also to flow towards Party or 
other ““ man-made ” groups. This is not 
the place to go into the details of the 
interesting differences between German 
Catholic and Protestant attitudes in 
respect of the demands of the State on 
the individual or of the influence on 
individual or group structure. 

What is perhaps even more significant 
in the table is the high correlation 
between high F and the vague deistic 
mumbo-jumbo which was professed by 
the FI and JJ. Essentially this was a 
creed of fatalistic belief in a Higher 
Providence modelled on the German 
Super-ego, a tribal deity which had 
placed Germany in the centre of the 
Universe and had sent trials of strength 
to this unique nation, destined for 
leadership. The gottglaubig, or God- 
believer, was at one and the same time 
rejecting “‘ effeminate ” pacifist Judaeo- 
Christianity and “ godless”? Marxist 
materialism. A number of the latter 
with some of the toughest nihilistic 
Nazis made up the “ Atheist ” scores. 

It was not unexpected that the “‘ easy- 
going indifferent ” group correlated on 
the whole with low F scores as here 
defined. In other contexts religious 
puritanism and secular political fana- 
ticism might well form a joint group to 
be contrasted with this category. 

4. Tenderness Taboo 

The result throws additional light on 
the fate of dependent and passive love 
needs in men who have remained 
identified with a punitive father-image, 
in which hardness was a virtue and 
softness a failure. Softness was equated 
with impotence, surrender and feminin- 
ity; hardness with steely nerves, potency 
and manliness in crudest metaphor of 
childish evaluation of parental roles. 
To behave like a poor frightened, soft- 
hearted mother would also be to give 
way to tender, passive desires towards 
the father. Any awareness of such ten- 
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dencies becomes tabooed, together with 
those activities, objects, and interests 
which associate with feminine values: 
love of the arts, protective tenderness 
to weaker things, expressions of sen- 
sitivity, affection or finesse in relation 
to life. Expressions of tenderness 
would also be unconsciously equated 
with regression towards a favoured 
state of infancy in which sphincter- 
control was not yet demanded, nor an 
ascetic check placed on the enjoyment 
of the maternal body and caresses. To 
betray such a weakness would thus 
signify a treason against the father and 
a preference for the mother. The 
picture is that of the “ affectionless 
character ”, with affinities to the tough 
delinquent personality. 
5. Sadism 

The results of the correlations are in 
keeping with expectations. It was 
interesting that the people scoring under 
“ overt, gleeful” were of three kinds: 
the “elegant pansies ”» who demanded 
hair-nets and face cream from their 
captors; the innocent “ baby-face” 
boys; and the thin-lipped film villains. 
We may see in the sadistic attitudes of 
the first two the operation of reaction 
formations against passive, tenderness- 
seeking trends in “ spoilt-boys ”, who 
have turned their frustration rage 
resulting from deprivation into a 
pattern of revenge. One also gained 
the impression that the need to recoup 
oneself for a sense of weakness by 
exerting power over something had a 
kind of therapeutic value to the subject 
—¢.g., as in discharging machine-guns 
at distant victims or kicking elderly 
jewesses, de-humanized symbols of 
repressed primary good objects that 
had to become bad. The slight dis- 
placement of sadistic power-needs to 
phallically or anally-invested weapons 
ensured conformity with the militaristic 
norm of the “ 100 per cent. thorough- 





going soldier’. The lack of permitted 
good objects in the world of the over- 
sternly educated, wooden-faced dis- 
ciplinarians makes other people either 
objects of abject devotion if they are in 
dominance over them, or else into 
unreal, faecal part-objects to mould, 
destroy, attack or bully as the sole 
means of feeling reality and “‘ emotion”. 
The Nazi-German tendency to speak of 
people as “human material”, as 
“racial groups” or as “flocks of 
sheep ” was of a piece with this depre- 
ciation of human values. Here is 
another aspect of the affectionless 
character who has been forced to 
repress his good objects and gain the 
approval of the sadistic super-ego by 
compulsively “‘ going one better” in 
the persecution of bad objects. 

By contrast the so called “ social ” 
transformations of aggressiveness by 
maturation or by reaction-formation of 
a restitutive or “ depressive’ pattern 
(accepting inner control and respon- 
sibility) betoken a much less disturbed 
even if embivalent, relation to early 
objects which is reflected in the concern 
shown to preserve them. 

As a curious antinomy to the pre- 
valence of aggression, there is in 
Germans of all types a squeamishness 
and dislike of avowing or of facing 
aggression, as shown by their sub- 
missiveness in the face of strong or 
imposing behaviour, and in_ their 
avoidance of direct reference to aggres- 
sive acts. No military vocabulary has 
such a wealth of circumlocution to 
express brutality; few armies have 
taken greater pains to make war 
impersonal and out of sight of the 
enemy’s face. Germany took the ut- 
most pains to keep the enemy at arm’s 
length and away from the homeland. 
This would seem to be an effort at 
warding off assault and castration fears 
from the self. The “‘ Sadists ” (as herein 
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defined) had identified themselves with 
a castrating authority expected to do 
terrible things to one if he got within 
range, and did these horrible things 
themselves. If results on oppressed 
victims were not as they expected, they 
would say, “we have not been hard 
enough.” 

The non-sadists felt the “‘ enemy ” to 
be placatable by “ good” behaviour 
on their part, and in any case sufficiently 
potent for good to preserve and cherish, 
mostly by typical compulsive reaction 
formations. Their ambivalence was less 
and not so rigorously polarized into 
“ Black” and “ White”. 

6. Homosexuality 

The scores in this variable confirm 
the expectation that passive subordina- 
tion to a severe, punitive father whom 
it is necessary to love, should result in 
the heightening of unconscious homo- 
sexuality. Its significance for the sub- 
ject tended to be disguised or countered 
by the already mentioned revaluation of 
such submissive feelings as ‘“‘ manly ”, 
if they concerned authority or leader 
figures. Being beaten in childhood, 
being drilled and bullied during military 
training were socially and individually 
valued as pleasant and fortifying ex- 
periences. Such experiences held in 
common cemented the typical “* adoles- 
cent gang ” comradeship of the Armed 
Forces and especially its élite units 
filled with Nazis, their bonds 
strengthened by common devotion to 
a leader (Hitler especially but also 
many subordinate heroes of the “‘ ace ” 
type). Such leader worship was often 
expressed in highly lyrical, barely 
desexualised terms. 

Homosexual traits, as signifying a 
“masculine protest” defence, have 
already been related to the depreciation 
of “feminine” values and interests, 
and to the glorification of manly 
strength. It is a well-established psycho- 
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analytic finding that the homosexual’s 
fear of women is at bottom the dread 
of being like them. The trait thus links 
up with tenderness taboo and its ante- 
cedents. It is one way in which ambi- 
valent love needs of affectionless 
characters can be expressed in clumsy, 
adolescent fashion as an institution- 
alised “cult of manliness” akin to 
Spartan practice. This way was insti- 
tutionalised by German militarism. 
7. Projection 

The finding indicates that the high F 
scorers had typically managed to re- 
project their super-ego, i.e., their father 
image highly charged with punitive 
and destructive qualities. In so far as 
the culture norm and indeed individual 
situations demanded an emphasis on 
the positive or love aspect towards such 
an authority, the negative or hate 
aspect of the ambivalence had to be 
displaced away from the personal and 
the in-group authority in order to 
preserve these as good. In these people 
both primary hate and later criticism 
or rebellion against the super-ego- 
authority had to be warded off. In this 
way the self and the authority could 
remain blameless and loveworthy. The 
attribution of hostility to any stranger, 
common enough in German culture, 
becomes a necessity for sadistic indi- 
viduals, so that they can justify their 
aggression as counter-aggression and 
self-defence. Nazi propaganda has 
shown many examples of this tendency 
and has provided the group with 
images for this purpose. The scape- 
goats were split further into Id-images 
(the greedy Jew or the blood-thirsty 
Bolshevik), and “ disappointing ” near 
ingroup images, such as the treacherous 
British “ Nordic” brothers who had 
created the Versailles treaty and now 
further betrayed Aryan solidarity by 
fighting on the “Id” side. The reader 
is referred to the remarks made in this 
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connection under Father  cathexis 
above. 

In a written record it is not easy to 
convey the difference between those 
who were merely believing the Nazi 
version of recent history in a country 
with a controlled press, and those to 
whom guilt projection, self-justification 
and narcissistic, touchy bitterness about 
the necessity to be brutal in order to 
make the world safe from “ inferior 
vermin ” was a dire need of preserving 
their personality. Perhaps the most 
stereotyped attitude ran like this: “ all 
these scheming sophisticated enemies 
around us have abused our notorious 
unsuspecting simplicity, goodness, and 
softness. But if they think us such fools 
as to submit to their will to destroy us, 
we will know how to defeat their evil 
intent with the greatest ruthlessness; 
now we shall act without mercy or 
scruple...” Lack of insight into the 
effect on their neighbours of prior 
aggressions committed by the Germans 
themselves followed the pattern of 
“* Cet animal est trés méchant; quand on 
V’attaque il se defend”, whereas this 
very same idea was also often used by 
high-F Germans in self-justification. 
The cognate stereotype was: ‘I cannot 
understand why we nice Germans, of 
all people, should be hated by every- 
body.” The frequent expectations of 
annihilation, castration, etc., at the 
hands of the Allies in case of their 
victory has already been referred to as 
the responses of high F scorers in the 
political interview. 

8. Neurotic Anxiety 

That high F scorers should have 
reacted with neurotic symptoms twice 
as frequently as their compatriots was 
at first sight a surprising result. So far 
as combatant stress was concerned, the 
risks and experiences of the high and 
the low F scorers had been similar. 
Most of the P.O.W. belonged to service 





units where both phsyiological and 
personality screening might have been 
expected to weed out predisposed men, 
such as Flying personnel, U-boat crews 
and armoured corps. In this respect the 
high F’s tended to be “ better” speci- 
mens. On reflection, however, the 
finding was consistent with that con- 
ception of the outbreak of neurotic 
symptoms which stresses the importance 
of social factors on the integration of 
personality. The difference between the 
high and low F scorers must have been 
in the meaning of capture and of the 
loss of their combatant status and 
service milieu to them. We already 
know that the high F personality is 
strongly extrapunitive, heteronomously 
regulated and supported in his morale 
by the combination of leader and com- 
rades. The very fact of capture not only 
arouses paranoid fears about his cap- 
tors’ intentions. In doing so it also 
activates the deeper ambivalency con- 
flicts which give rise to this persecutory 
anxiety. Passive impulses of surrender 
and admitting submission to the now 
proven stronger enemy (see above under 
German character) are no _ longer 
counteracted by the inner effects of all 
the forces of the Nazi-military brother- 
hood and leadership, but have to be 
fought off by the poor little ego alone, 
suddenly faced with a change from an 
armed potency role to a disarmed 
impotence role. 

Looking over the case histories, 
somatic conversions of a_ hysterical 
type predominated in the clinical pic- 
tures. This accorded with the general 
impression by the writer and other 
observers that German soldiers in 
general tended to be terrified of admit- 
ting to “ nervousness’: ‘ the German 
soldier has no nerves’ ordained Hitler, 
whom himself suffered from what was 
almost certainly hysterical blindness in 
World War I. The favourite alibi for 
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moral weakness or “collapse” was 
physical, i.e., projected to the somatic 
sphere. The genesis of these neurotic 
symptoms was thus a way of canalizing 
guilt at capture (‘‘ weakness”) and 
anxiety at being abandoned by support- 
ing authorities and faced by hostile 
authorities whom they now wanted to 
be loving authorities. Self-punishment, 
quasi-medical self-justification and a 
veiled but demonstrative appeal for 
sympathy and succour were expressed 
in these terms. 

By contrast the less tensely super-ego- 
ruled and less internally persecuted 
characters of the low Fs were able to 
adjust more easily. In some cases 
psycho-somatic disorder was present 
in them before capture when it signified 
anti-service protest. For the rest it 
occurred chiefly in the conflict-torn 
** good-soldier but-not-a-Nazi” F III 
personalities whom it was decided, as 
will be recalled, to class with non- 
Nazis for statistical stringency. 


3. The Non-Significant Variables 
Despite the fact that some of the 
selected variables, which were included 
on the strength of the preliminary 
hypothesis, did not discriminate be- 
tween the high and low F scorers, a few 
words about these are in place. No 
more need be said about guilt which 
was sufficiently criticized in the Section 
on Psychological Background Data. 
Parent Dominance was too crude 
and superficial a concept, and invited 
such descriptions as ‘When I was 
small it was Mother but later it was 
Father’, or ‘each in their proper 
sphere’, etc. The observation by field 
workers, or else the inferences from 
other data among our material would 
have been more informative on this 
point. Most observers are in fact 
agreed on the regularity of father 
dominance in the great majority of 
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German homes. Even the partially 
dissentient Rodnick (13) brings much 
evidence in favour of this situation, 
though he is apparently not fully aware 
of the ambivalent depreciation-idealiza- 
tion split governing the status of women 
in German society. 

Ambivalence was evidently too 
generalised a trait in the culture to use 
as a discriminating variable in this 
study. The numbers were too small to 
justify re-combinations. By definition 
the most divided men were the F III 
rated as non-Nazis. Even so, it is the 
writer’s impression that the pattern of 
ambivalence was different in the high F 
scorers and the low F group. Whereas 
the low F’s tended to be torn between 
the good and bad qualities of their own 
authorities (Nazi regime, trust in their 
propaganda) and hence also to be 
partly disloyal and favouring the Allies, 
democracy, etc., the high F’s had 
polarized their good and bad objects 
rigidly: divine Hitler-Germany versus 
satanic enemies. The split was more 
extreme, there were no shades of grey. 

Libido split failed completely as 
a discriminating factor. There were 
many unmarried men, the majority of 
the sample had spent three or more 
years in service conditions and so on. 
The impression remains that the attitude 
to the mother which brings about this 
phenomenon is widely dispersed in 
German culture. The psychological 
factor really tested for was affectionless 
sensuality and this emerged more 
clearly in the data about Tenderness 
taboo, sadism and homosexuality. 

Narcissism and its closely co-varying 
inferiority feelings were a “‘ disappoint- 
ment ”, as can be seen by referring back 
to the formulation of the working hypo- 
theses. Possibly, by  sub-dividing 
““Gross”’ scorers from “ perceptibly 
heightened’ and normal, a different 
result might have been achieved, but 
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that may be true of the other variables. 
The prevalence of narcissistic features 
as shown especially by touchiness about 
status and evidences of vanity and 
conceit seemed as independent of 
political attitude as possible, though the 
transfer of inflated ego needs and 
claims to the national group tended to 
be more common in the high F’s. This 
possible differentiating factor, i.e., the 
displacement of secondary narcissism 
to group symbols was not followed up 
in this study. 

The reason for the non-discrimina- 
tingness of Inferiority Feelings is easier 
to understand a posterori. In this 
variable were recorded many such 
plaintive expressions as ‘ Who am I to 
judge such things? I am only a little 
man’ or ‘ We Germans are everywhere 
disliked’. Some of these stereotyped 
statements by F. III, IV and V were of a 
simpler “ humble-pie eating”, sub- 
missive character than the boastful, 
over-compensatory assertions of super- 
iority by the FI and II, which could be 
easily “ cracked ” to reveal very similar 
doubts about worth and potency. It 
might have been better to discriminate 
“compensatory superiority” and 
straight “ inferiority ” as variables, than 
to lump them together. 

Depression and Schizoid tendencies 
were included without great expecta- 
tions, but rather as a _ safeguard, 
especially as there was much talk of 
“madness ” of the Nazis at that time. 
As regards depression, the table would 
seem to show merely that any loss of 
objects (through being captured) 
whether these be real people or symbolic 
substitutes, was liable to cause depres- 
sive reactions in a certain proportion of 
German prisoners of war. 


4. The High F syndrome 
An attempt must now be made to 
formulate a coherent picture of the 
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character structure of the high F scorer, 

Such a picture must be an abstractior, 

a genotype composed of the essential 

trends and behaviour patterns of a large 

number of individuals. To the writer 
such a delineation would have the 
reality of experience as a frequently 
recurring stereotype of life history, 
attitudes and views in persons he has 
known. To the reader not already 
familiar with German and Nazi men- 
tality in living persons, a typical case 
is likely to be more acceptable, and will 
now be quoted exactly as noted within 

a few minutes after leaving his room 

seven years ago. Translations of 

German terms have been added in 

brackets. The method of recording was 

that of grouping notes under the rele- 
vant variable headings. These are 
somewhat condensed since a magni- 

ficently revealing private diary formed a 

valuable source of detailed evidence, 

as well as the frank comments of a 

group of Non-Nazi fellow-P.O.W’s 

whom the subject had managed to 
offend. 

Case 128, Junior Lt.“‘W.”, German Army 
Signal Corps, Age 21. Single. 
Captured Tunisia 15.3.43. Inter- 
view 15.9.43. 2} hours 

Although only in Tunisia for a short 
time, W. appears to have managed to 
be wounded twice and spent most of his 
service time in hospitals where he was 

eventually captured. He has a few mild 

grouses about treatment by French and 

Americans but not against the British. 

Background. He is an Auslands- 
deutscher (German domiciled abroad). 

His father was a business man in 

Belgium, where W. also went to a 

German Oberschule (High School) for 

six years. At the Umsturz (Hitler’s 

accession) in 1933 the father transferred 

to a German State Service and W’s 

home has been in various foreign cities. 

For two years he was at a N.S. Politische 
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Erziehungsanstalt (National Socialist 
Political Training College). Then, for 
some reason, he was taken away and 
went to a private Internat (Boarding 
School) where he tried to do his 
Abitur (University Matriculation Ex- 
amination), but, according to his diary, 
failed. After this he joined the Army. 
He does not yet know what he wants 
to do in after-life as he has not got a 
regular commission. 

Parents. Father and Mother 
German. Father was always the head 
of the house. He compared this 
arrangement with the authoritarian 
state of which the family was the proto- 
type. It would not do for the husband 
to be “unter dem Pantoffel’’—(hen- 
pecked). It was uncomprehensible to 
him that there could be equal partner- 
ship of the parents. He appears to have 
been somewhat spoilt and evinces no 
particular attachment to either parent. 
The impression received of both of them 
is dim. The mother is a staunch 
Lutheran churchwoman but when W. 
resigned from the Church on typical 
Nazi grounds she was not allowed to 
interfere and the father said: ‘ You 
must do as you think right, my boy’. 
He had one sister, whom he regards 
rather as a little toy (diary). Score: F.+ 

Guilt drive. As will be seen from 
the diary, he considers himself rather a 
roué and makes a frantic effort to appear 
as hard as nails. In his adventures with 
various girls there are emotional sen- 
tences of pseudo-remorse rather than 
genuine concern, e.g., ‘ Bin ich denn ein 
Schwein?’ (Am I really a heel?) and 
there is an elaborate facade of self- 
justification by the new Nazi “ Dar- 
winian” paganism and compensation 
can be seen in his taking the point of 
view that one has to be above reproach 
in one’s conduct as an officer. The guilt 
sense is, however, repressed and on the 
surface it is absent. A certain self- 


justification is constantly in evidence 
during the interview. Score: G.D. 2. 

T.T. His attitude towards the 
Opposite sex is a somewhat hectic and 
forced one and he seems to depend very 
much on constant sexual adventures 
and makes a great show of yearning for 
kisses, etc. Essentially the tender 
element seems to be lacking in his 
personality. He was at pains to point 
out that no such nonsense as house 
matrons or feminine influence was 
tolerated at his Nazi school. His 
mother and sister were just brushed 
aside, although he admitted that the 
mother is the Mittelpunkt (centre) of 
the family. Score: 7.7.+ 

Religion G.G. Although he admitted 
the existence of a higher Direction of 
the world, he emphatically rejected the 
Christian ethic as being too soft and 
could not agree with the Sermon on the 
Mount as being un-German and un- 
biological. Consequently he had joined 
the majority of the “ new” Germans 
who stood aside and preferred to work 
out their own salvation. He did not 
admit that religious philosophy should 


_ play any part in Weltanschauung which 


he interpreted as being merely the 
order of this world and nothing to do 
with the supernatural order, in which 
politics and the State were not con- 
cerned. It was a mistake to mix the two. 
Score: G.G. 

Mother Cathexis. It is difficult to 
come to a definite conclusion. This is a 
case where some analysis would need 
to be done. The psychopathological 
picture as it presents itself is of a 
pathetic need for erotic reassurance, 
whilst the main allegiance is given to 
the State and the regime. It does not 
seem as if successive girl friends are 
fulfilling other than narcissistic reas- 
surance functions, whereas his essential 
anchorage is in Germany itself as a 
conception. Score: 4. 
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Father Cathexis. He is very much 
on the side of authority, and, in 
fact, considers it his duty as an officer 
to upbraid those who do not support 
authority and the established order (see 
his letter of complaint to a superior 
officer). There has been displacement 
from the actual father to the Nazi 
hierarchy which he accepts as the 
natural order, but he states also that 
his actual father was a very strong Nazi. 
Score: 2. 

Ambivalence. As appears from the 
diary, his relation to some of his girl 
friends is marked by duplicity and 
ambivalence. The same is true of his 
attitude towards his comrades whom 
he is ready to report and get into 
trouble if they do not agree with him. 
His attitude during the interview was 
one of exaggerated politeness and 
apology for the many uncomplimentary 
references to England and British policy. 
The attitude to England itself is one of 
envious and two-faced admiration. In 
this case the personality itself is 
thoroughly identified with this split. 
Score: J. 

Split Libido. This is gross and the 
best evidence is his own diary which 
need hardly be amplified. He was quite 
pleased to convey the impression that 
he was a roué, a breaker of hearts, but 
that somewhere a girl worthy to marry 
him was awaiting him, (he was engaged 
to an idealized girl), but that the series 
of naughty little adventures was part 
and parcel of a German gentleman’s 
mode of living. (Cf. also Section in this 
paper, Split Libido, for extracts from 
his diary). Score: /. 

Sadism. M.C.: (another informant) 
says: “A great bully, full of stories of 
life at school when he was delighted, 
with some assistance, to bully and kick 
those weaker than himself. Very proud 
of these stories.” 

He could not, of course, in an inter- 


view, be brought to relate such stories, 
but it was very clear that his attitude 
was one of naked use of power which 
he justified and considered as the right 
biological attitude. This applied in his 
whole-hearted approval of the means 
used by the State for dealing with 
inferior races. He is thoroughly and 
joyously identified with the view that 
might is right and that the need, i.e., 
achievement of power, justified the 
means which would be hallowed by 
success. Score: /. 

H.S. He is quite consciously iden- 
tified with the view of the pre- 
dominance of the male. His attitude 
is devoid of tender aspects and rather 
of the conscienceless gang sort. At the 
same time, his complete subordination 
to authority and the voice of the master 
appears from his attitude towards his 
school. The relegation of woman to an 
inferior status is very marked. He is 
ambivalently devoted to a young man 
in the same P.o.W. party and has 
several sentimental entries about him. 
Score: 2. 

Narcissism. He is an entirely self- 
centred and pitiless young poseur in 
whom object relationships are of the 
nature of narcissistic identifications. He 
is conceited, preoccupied with his self- 
regard and “face” as an officer. His 
introspections reveal morbid pre- 
occupation with his own reactions and 
his dependence on entirely autistic erotic 
gratification. The essential shallowness 
of feeling which has always got to be 
whipped up by erotic experience is 
expressed by “Ich glaube ich Konnte 
mit dem Madchen glicklich werden” (I 
think I could be happy with that girl). 
Another entry: ‘“ Ein Jlanger Tag 
zusammen; sie ist ja so verliebt” (A 
long day together; she is so much in 
love). ‘* Wenn die Frau weint und mich 
anfleht muss ich lachen”. (When the 
woman weeps and implores me I have 
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to laugh). There are a number of allu- 
sions in his diary to possible continuing 
masturbation which would be very 
likely. Fairly purrs when he thinks he 
is treated with due respect by the 
British. Score: 1. 

Projection. There is some evidence 
of projection apart from the customary 
Nazi foreign political views in which 
Jews and Freemasons play a big scape- 
goat part. Two personal traits that 
might be mentioned are his resentment 
at any rough treatment on the part of 
Transit camp authorities such as the 
remark in his diary : “‘ Behandelt wie 
Verbrecher und Gesindel”’ (Treated like 
criminals and rabble), which is an 
accurate reflection of his own attitude, 
and further his undue suspicion of the 
motives of many of his fellow prisoners. 
He is very ready to pounce on critics 
of the Nazis with accusations of dis- 
loyalty and is up in arms over minor 
pilfering in the German-run camp 
kitchen, etc. Despite his own obvious 
police-dog attitude, rationalized as 
watching over “ German honour ”’, he 
remarks that the other officers are not 
comradely towards him. He is in- 
capable of seeing that he himself has 
an essentially anti-social priggish, tell- 
tale attitude. Score: 2. 

Inferiority Feelings. The whole 
personality is full of over-compensa- 
tions. He is a little, rather weedy youth 
who fancies himself as the paragon of 
soldierly virtue and obviously tries to 
hide behind a very thin facade of polite 
correctness to pose as the upholder of 
Nazism in the camp: ‘ Man kann 
manchmal zweiflen, aber wir glauben, 
weil wir Deutsche sind’ (One can some- 
times have doubts, but we have faith 
because we are Germans). He is also 
very touchy where his own status is 
concerned and has a great feeling of 
satisfaction that the shame of his 
failure of the Abitur is compensated by 


his now being an officer. His national 
inferiority towards the British is openly 
expressed. His sexual life is also a 
compensation for an essential shallow- 
ness of feeling. Score: /. 

Hypochondria. There is slight pre- 
occupation with his health but in view 
of two wounds and dysentery this is not 
above normal. Score: 3. 

Anxiety. In the sense of neurotic 
symptoms enough evidence has already 
been adduced to show that this boy has 
a very profound anxiety state. He is 
restless, has an inner drive and a few 
days at a station are enough to make 
him enter in his diary that he has 
Budenangst, i.e., claustrophobic symp- 
toms. He is dependent on constant 
distraction and change and the above 
mentioned erotic gratification, inter- 
spersed with occasional bouts of 
drunkenness. There are repeated 
entries about: ““ Das Warten ist schreck- 
lich—ein ulkiges Gefuhl im Bauch”’. 
(This waiting is frightful—such a queer 
feeling in the stomach). He has, 
however, a capacity to tolerate some 
anxiety and speaks of a dread of flying; 
he refused to be flown again in an air 
ambulance. He appears to have little 
capacity for making friends. His 
bearing during the interview was 
nervous and over-deferential for a boy 
of good education. His clinging to his 
officer status and his extreme nation- 
alism also have an anxious and com- © 
pulsive character. Score: /. 

Depression. Apart from a certain 
amount of military pessimism there is 
no evidence of true depression. Score: 3. 

Schizoid Split. The high degree of 
narcissism, the incapacity for deep 
affect and the almost frantic clinging to 
the reality of officer “ face”” and N.S. 
Begeisterung (fervour) betoken a 
schizoid personality which is further 
supported by his appearance and 
physique. He is a small man with a 
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tight cynical mouth with an incongruous 
petulant protruding lower lip, hostile, 
questioning, suspicious eyes behind 
horn-rimmed spectacles, dark hair 
which grows low on his temples. The 
personality makes a most unpleasant 
impression and one cannot warm to 
him. In no direction was any warm 
human feeling discovered. He is full of 
ad hoc arguments and has a very ready 
intelligence. One feels that if his Nazi 
faith were taken away from him, the 
personality would break asunder as 
there is no other central integrating 
factor. In my opinion a schizoid 
psychopathy: “ affectionless character” 

F Rating. It is not necessary to 
describe his political views in detail as 
they are absolutely standard and 


marked by a cynical ferocity. The only 
deviant feature is that he thinks that 
Germany is still so immature that she 
needs to be bullied into a sense of unity. 


Score: J. 

The rabid, compulsive quality in this 
young Nazi was perhaps that which 
made him the most typical embodiment 
of the high F. syndrome; he was 
selected as one kind of polar extreme of 
the species: the spoilt, insecure, restless 
type from a comfortable home, but not 
daring to love or be ordinary. 

A sense of split and disunity, only 
held together by fanatical identification 
with symbols of group power, runs 
through the personality. It would not 
be true to say that other individuals 
rated as F/ in the series could have been 
diagnosed as suffering from so marked 
a character disorder as to justify the 
term psychopathy; but the same ele- 
ments were there. 

It is the contention of the writer that 
the character disorder it is proposed to 
call the “High F syndrome” is a 
cultural artifact and not a genetic or 
constitutional affliction of the indi- 
vidual. It belongs rather into the same 


order of phenomena as “the Puritan 
character” or “the Public School 
Type ’’. All these represent in their own 
time and place behavioural and moti- 
vational patterns easily derivable from 
the larger cultural area in which they 
are embedded. The derivation would 
seem, at least in the case of the Nazis, 
io be explained in terms of a selective 
reinforcement of behavioural traits, 
defence mechanisms, etc., typical of the 
German norm, brought together to form 
a logical extreme, almost a caricature of 
these norms. Each trait or variable was, 
in its way, a German virtue, inculcated 
and socially admired as attributes of a 
leader personality among them. The 
ideal of being a heroic, virile nation of 
soldiers has been held before German 
youth for at least a century. To be 
modelled on the pattern of the master- 
ful commander who has learnt to sub- 
due all weakness or “ irrelevant” 
moral softness in others by first having 
it beaten out of himself by an “ iron” 
authority was the proudest aspiration. 
Fathers would reinforce the trend in 
their sons in both directions—sub- 
mission and need to dominate. The 
unrecognised damage to the personality 
had to be shored up by a number of 
culturally generalised defensive patterns 
which, because of their function of 
sustaining or containing the repressed, 
were themselves of the nature of 
reaction formations, rigidly held and 
socially highly valued. 

Of such a character were some of the 
other constituent traits of the Gestalt 
we have called the High F syndrome. 
This is true of the stress on minimizing 
the influence of mothers and women, 
on the glorification of male dominance 
and friendship visualized as a dare-devil, 
but disciplined, cameraderie of front- 
line soldiers. The brittleness and 
deeper vulnerability of the norm 
demands rigid definitions of status both 
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in interpersonal and in inter-group 
relations, with prescribed or expected 
arrogant or submissive behaviour vis-d- 
vis status-inferiors and status-superiors 
in accordance with the hierarchical 
principle, jealously guarded and en- 
forced. 

Even the adolescent revolt was 
patterned and condoned as a safety 
valve, channelled towards homosexual 
rivalry, combativeness and tests of 
strength, (duels, alcoholic tolerance, 
etc.), with concessions towards sexual 
licence, in the confident expectation 
that the powerful pressure of group 
norms would in due time bring the 
wheel full circle towards conformity. 
It was quite smart to be thought a 
young conscienceless rip. 

In any culture there will be some more 
and some less complete representatives 
or active carriers of the pattern. Once 
the “‘ Prussian authoritarian” pattern 
above outlined had become the domin- 
ant trend in Germany, those who were 
most efficiently displaying its charac- 
teristics were likely sooner or later to 
“reap the social advantages of going 
furthest along the approved path of 
behaviour—group produces recognised 
example; recognised example in- 
fluences group: group produces more 
extreme example——’ (1). 

The case-history cited, and some of 
the extracts adduced as examples of 
scoring in the preceding section, 
support the view that in the case of 
Germany the bearers of the more 
extreme traits were those whose charac- 
ter development had most suffered the 
distortion implied in the process of 
personal assimilation to demanded 
norms. It is as if in their anxiety to 
placate their super-egos, the high Fs 
had fallen over backwards. In psychia- 
tric terms this would imply a higher than 
average level of persecutory anxiety, 
with more desperate need to dissociate, 
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project, and even regress. There is 
surely a direct connection between the 
degree of felt harshness of internalized 
parent objects and the level of badness 
of the inner world, i.e., repressed 
aggression. It is likely that the relation 
between a harsh cultural ego-ideal and 
this repressed aggression is that of 
reciprocal aggravation, according to the 
formula ‘ character moulds institutions, 
institutions perpetuate character.’ Thus 
the two inter-war generations, in an era 
of rapid social change, appear to have 
had the effect of accelerating the 
cumulative effect of this field relation: 
personality ———~ culture. 

The level of anxiety which the defeat 
in World War I and its consequences 
must have produced in characters of 
this kind can be imagined, economically 
threatened, socially displaced and with 
their influence reduced as they were. 
The records suggest maniac denial and 
regression to magical restitution and 
vengeance phantasies. The now weak 
and therefore despised nation had to be 
rescued from its shamers and traducers 
by the romantic hero-gang. Narcis- 
sistic identification with Germany 
demanded a sharpening of split in the 
ambivalence. Germany must be good 
and powerful—outgroups alone were 
evil and attackable. It only required 
Adolf Hitler’s considerable gifts of 
verbalizing these phantasies and giving 
them coherence to bring many birds of 
a feather together round the hero- 
leader they required. In this sense 
many of the detailed responses and 
imagery of objects of love and hate in 
our sample were copied direct from 
Hitler and his chief lieutenants. But 
these in turn were really nothing more 
than the previously acclaimed clichés 
and symbols, adapted and formulated 
into a paranoid system: the narcissan 
megalomania and group solipsism, the 
guilt denial by rationalizing all aggres- 
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sion as counter-aggression sanctioned 
by group status and “ survival ” claims; 
the homosexual self-surrender by the 
sworn gang of brothers to the wor- 
shipped “‘ Man of Destiny ” who took 
all responsibility; and the persecutory 
projection of all infantile weakness, hate 
and greed impulses to the various out- 
groups who could thus become the 
target of total destructive attack. 
Maternal good object values, as rep- 
resented for example by Christianity, 
were pushed aside and persecuted as 
“cissy ’’. Though the activist Nazi felt 
himself in this as a member of the élite, 
he also acted as a mere passive agent of 
the now substituted ‘* Higher Destiny ”’, 
carrying out, automaton-like, the 
promptings of his id, coming to him as 
the Fuhrer’s doctrine, his super-ego 
safely in the care of those above him. 
It seems as if id and harsh super-ego 
had here achieved a fusion of direction 
or aim. 

We have seen that in the section on 
the distribution of political attitudes 
towards National Socialism that there 
were, among the active male population 
of the Wehrmacht, never less than 35 
per cent of active carriers of this 
ideology with verbal or implied support 
for its associated practices; with a hard 
fanatical core of some 10 per cent. It is 
not therefore surprising that National 
Socialism, despite its internal irra- 
tionality and self-contradictions, already 


implied in its name, had the success 
the world has witnessed. It was so close 
to the personal dynamics and phantasy 
needs of a considerable proportion of 
the cultural group and had formulated 
them in such culture-syntonic terms that 
resistance was ineffective. Even for 
those not sharing the high F syndrome 
personality, there was something to 
assimilate from the models of successful 
high F behaviour held up before them 
by the élite of German society prepon- 
derantly composed of the type we have 
described here. The vast majority of 
those not classified as F/ and II were 
submissive and apolitical. In other 
words they possessed, at least, one set 
of the attitudes shown by the more 
extreme types, namely that of sub- 
ordination to strong authorities, but 
they lacked the aggressive paranoid 
activism, probably because their inner 
object world was of a kindlier nature. 
The ideals which the Nazis claimed to 
incarnate were however so widely and 
pervasively preached in German insti- 
tutions that even persons of “ non- 
authoritarian”’ personality accepted 
them. Only the small group who might 
be called compulsively anti-Authorit- 
arian (as some sub-varieties of the FV 
class) could bring themselves to real 
rejection of the Nazi pattern, and then 
usually because they had cathected 
some other system—e.g., Catholicism 
or Marxism. 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


The writer is aware that the publica- 
tion of work seven years old may strike 
his readers as now somewhat naive and 
elementary in a field which has since the 
end of the War been much studied. It 
may, however, stand as an example of a 
method of enquiry into the motivations 
in political ideology and behaviour, just 
because it was carried out under field 


conditions and without the refinements 
and rigours of a completely planned 
piece of research. Despite its length, this 
paper has had to restrict its persuasive 
illustrative material to a minimum. Nor 
is any a posteriori criticism attempted— 
this is left to the methodologically 
trained reader with the object of elimin- 
ating errors in future work of this type. 
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Considerable refinements in method 
were, in fact, made in the subsequent 
applications of the method by the team 
responsible for the screening centre 
under British Control Commission 
auspices in 1945-6. It is to be hoped 
that at some future time the now 
scattered members of that team will be 
able to publish the sequel. Similar 
work in a U.S. Control Commission 
screening centre bears traces of having 
been influenced by the study here des- 
cribed (12), (14). 

It cannot be denied that political 
currents of recent years have tended to 
wash away a clear awareness of the 
deeper character structure possessed by 


the leading elite of one of the most 
cataclysmic movements in the history 
of Western Society. A reminder may 
not come amiss. What is being done in 
Germany or elsewhere to protect society 
from the dangers of the “ High F” in 
places of power, and to ensure a change 
in the pattern of parent-child relations, 
educational policy, and social mores 
according to a more loving, tolerant 
code of human values to prevent his 
like being perpetuated in civilized com- 
munities? And what studies are going 
on, based on the psychodynamic con- 
cepts, to enquire into the host of politic- 
ally significant group phenomena now 
challenging the wisdom of our epoch?® 
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Harris), chapters in The Case of Rudolph Hess (ed J. R. Rees), and a number of 
papers in technical journals. 
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THE QUALITY OF GROUP 
DECISIONS AS INFLUENCED BY 
THE DISCUSSION LEADER 


NORMAN R. F. MAIER 





INTRODUCTION 


In industrial training of management 
personnel (10) I have emphasized the 
importance of changing attitudes as 
well as developing skills in group 
decision methods. By group decision 
methods I mean that a supervisor 
functions as a democratic leader and 
instead of making decisions himself, he 
solves his problems by conducting a 
discussion with the individuals who 
report to him. The goal is to achieve 
a full meeting of minds as to how the 
problem should be handled. (1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 11). Many attitudes are in 
opposition to such group decision 
methods. Some of these attitudes are 
negative reactions to change, some are 
due to lack of faith in human nature 
and some may have a logical basis. 

The first type of reaction is charac- 
terized by having many fears, but 
persons are unable to express the 
dangers in a specific manner. Such 
fears as the following are expressed: 

(a) The stock holders will object. 

(b) The public will object. 

(c) The union will object. 

(d) Bad morale will be created. 

(e) It will undermine management. 

These fears are inconsistent with each 
other and are too general to permit 
accurate communication between indi- 
viduals. 

The second type of reaction is rep- 
resented by such fears as: 
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(a) The group will take over the 

company. 

(6) The group will make selfish 

decisions. 

(c) Certain individuals will always 

hold out. 

(d@) Men will set standards as low as 

possible. 

Although procedures have been set 
up to guard against dangers of this 
kind, discussions about the procedures 
are not convincing since the distrust is 
in human nature. 

The third type of reaction is repre- 
sented by such fears as: 

(a) The men lack the experience of 

making decisions. 

(b) The men lack the overall know- 

ledge for making group decisions. 

(c) The men do not know enough to 

make long range decisions. 

(d) The men lack the intelligence for 

making good decisions. 

Reactions of this kind do not indicate 
a negative attitude toward men in 
general but recognize that management 
personnel represent a select group with 
reference to these qualities. 

It is clear that each of these types of 
opposition to group decision methods. 
must be treated differently. The first. 
type of opposition must be handled by: 
setting up training for those who seek. 
it and proving by the conduct of con- 
ferences that the leader and the training: 
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will be an aid to the job rather than a 
threat. The second type of opposition 
is reduced by a more intimate knowledge 
of the psychology of attitudes, motiva- 
tion, frustration and non-directive 
counseling. We have found that group 
discussions centered in these topics 
develop respect for man’s behaviour. 
The third type of opposition depends 
more on the results of experimental 
tests of the group decision method. 
Only the third type of opposition need 
concern us for the purposes of the 
present report since we are concerned 
with the problem of solution quality 
in group decision methods. 

The experimental evidence on group 
decision thus far indicates that a solu- 
tion worked out by a group is more 
acceptable to the group than one 
imposed on the group by an authority. 
(1, 2, 4, 11, 14). Thus, if acceptance is 
desired, this method can be depended 
upon to produce results. However, 
industry needs more than acceptance 
of decisions. It needs good decisions 
too. Must we forego good decisions in 
order to obtain acceptable decisions? 

Group thinking may be regarded as 
superior to that of an individual since 
the thinking of a number of individuals 
is pooled. The evidence available 
tends to support this view but certain 
special questions might be raised. 
Watson (16) found that groups did 
better than individuals in a problem 
requiring the building of as many words 
as possible out of a given set of letters. 
However, the pooled results of several 
isolated individuals were superior to 
those of the same number working 
together as a group. This is not 
surprising since the task required merely 
involved the addition of individual 
contributions. Thus, one would expect 
a group of five to do better than the 
most superior individual working alone 
but not better than the combined effort 


of five working alone. Shaw’s study 
(15) is more to the point of our prob- 
lem. She compared groups in solving 
what might be called reasoning prob- 
lems for which one correct solution was 
possible. Since the solution’s value 
could be objectively determined and 
did not require acceptance or approval 
by the group, attitudes were not greatly 
involved. Her findings support the 
contention that a group interacting 
does a better job of solving a problem 
than a single person. Thus, with 
twenty-one persons working alone on 
three different problems, five solutions 
were produced out of a possible sixty- 
three, or 7.9%. However, five groups 
of four each working on the same three 
problems produced eight out of a 
possible fifteen solutions, or 53%. Even 
when we assume that the number of 
individuals involved is about the same, 
twenty-one working individually and 


twenty working in groups, one must 
recognize that five solutions were pro- 
duced in one instance and eight in the 


other. -Shaw’s further analysis of 
results indicate that a  group’s 
superiority over that of isolated indi- 
viduals is partly one of evaluating 
suggestions and rejecting false ideas. 

Findings of this type suggest that 
group thinking is superior to individual 
thinking. Such a conclusion would 
have profound practical implications. 
It would mean that the use of con- 
ferences should be extended in business 
and government and that these con- 
ferences should not only be used to 
disseminate information and achieve 
co-operation, but that the conferences 
also be used to solve complex prob- 
lems. It would mean that even a first 
line supervisor, using the democratic 
approach, should have higher quality 
solutions to problems than a super- 
visor making autocratic decisions. 
However, the fact that groups are 
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superior in thinking to individuals of 
like knowledge and ability does not 
preclude the possibility that certain 
individuals working alone may be 
superior to a group in their thinking. 
The supervisor, because he is highly 
selected and because he has a rich 
background of experience, may reason- 
ably be regarded as such an individual, 
and management might be expected to 
make such a contention. Certainly one 
would not wish to overlook the pos- 
sibility of sacrificing high quality or 
creative solutions, even though they 
might occur rarely, in order to get 
group acceptance. It is quite possible 
that highly creative ideas are made 
mediocre through group discussion 
with less creative persons. What can 
a creative individual do when he needs 
the support of others in order to put 
his creative efforts to work? 

If the supervisor is the most superior 
individual in the group, can he be per- 
mitted to present his views to the group 
and so influence the group thinking, or 
will his views tend to be resisted 
because he, in effect, will be functioning 
largely as an autocrat? Is there a way 
for the supervisor, who is capable of 
high quality’ thinking, to influence the 
group without producing resistance? 

Before treating this problem in greater 
detail it is well to clarify some other 
matters. In the first place all problems 
do not raise the issue of solution quality 
per se since the fact of co-operation and 
support of a plan may be more import- 
ant than the nature of the plan. The 
important thing is to get a plan that is 
acceptable. Thus, if an office is being 
moved to a new building, it is more 
important to have an arrangement that 
is satisfying than to have a particular 
plan which may. be objectively slightly 
superior to another, in that, let us say, 
fewer steps to a filing cabinet are 
required. Good morale may easily 
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compensate for a few extra steps. 
When the reaction of the group is 
considered, therefore, the satisfying 
plan may be more efficient in actual 
operation than one that a time-and- 
motion expert might evolve, but which 
is not as satisfying to the group. 

In the second place many problems 
that require technical knowledge, and 
seem to demand the services of an 
expert, may also involve facts that the 
expert may not have at his disposal. A 
safety engineer may design what appears 
to be a very good safety practice, but 
one which involves extra effort, and 
later find that such a safety procedure 
tends to be violated. An example of 
this type of safety procedure is that 
which requires a lineman to take a trip 
up a telephone pole to fasten a pulley 
in place so that a drop line can be used. 
This procedure is used so that a work- 
man will not have to carry the line up 
the pole and run the danger of being 
pulled down by traffic hitting the cable. 
The safety engineer, however, may have 
been unaware of the fact that a foreman 
may put pressure on the men to increase 
production. Thus the men are moti- 
vated by the foreman to increase 
production and incidently to take 
short-cuts, and also motivated by 
management to practice safety at the 
expense of production. Can the expert 
by himself be expected to take all such 
conflicts in motivation into account 
when designing safety measures, or 
must he and the foreman solve prob- 
lems with a knowledge of the workers’ 
reactions? The democratic procedure 
would tend to supply the workers’ side 
of the picture and add valuable factual 
information. In this case we are dealing 
not merely with obtaining the workers’ 
acceptance of a solution, but rather of 
obtaining for them the freedom to 
practice a safe solution even when they 
approve of safety methods. 
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In the third place, some solutions 
may be improved through group dis- 
cussion, because the men who actually 
do the work become aware of facts and 
conditions with which management is 
likely to be unfamiliar. To compensate 
for this fact some companies believe 
it is essential to select all management 
personnel from the ranks. However, 
this may not be adequate because 
(a) conditions change from year to year; 
(b) it may be unsafe to generalize from 
one’s own experience; and (c) the 
experience of a worker may vary from 
one section of the city to another. 
Thus management objects to the fact 
that men from a sales department who 
make deliveries of electrical products, 
should stop for coffee before even 
beginning deliveries. If such stops 
occurred at mid-morning they would 
make more sense to management. A 
local factor that is overlooked is that 
customers do not answer visits made 
the first thing in the morning, but if a 
coffee stop is made such useless calls 
can be reduced. Management might 
also overlook the value to morale of 
visits over coffee. By stopping on the 
way from the garage the men can be 
in small groups, whereas later in the 
morning they would be scattered. 

A common problem with commercial 
drivers is that they tend to return to 
the garage at or before 4.45 rather than 
5.00 o’clock. If the foreman criticizes 
this behavior of early quitting he finds 
that the men hide behind bill boards. 
When this problem was discussed in 
one company, it was found that the 
following factors were involved: 

(a) men did not want to start big jobs 

after 4.00 o’clock 

(b) some of the men ran out of work 

(c) when problems occurred in late 

afternoon the men couldn’t reach 





any one at the office for further 
instructions; and 

(d) each man wanted not to be the 

last man in the garage and get 
unfavorable parking space. 
All of these problems were soluble when 
the employees’ side became known and 
a solution satisfactory to all was 
reached by group discussion. 

Finally it must be recognized that 
some problems are purely problems of 
attitudes so that practically the whole 
subject matter for the solution is in the 
group. On one occasion it was neces- 
sary for a supervisor to get two out of 
three girls to work on Sunday. All of 
them had dates, so none volunteered. 
The supervisor might have set himself 
the problem of selecting two girls and 
he might have tried to be fair by 
flipping coins or following seniority 
privileges. In this instance, however, a 
group discussion was held. The dis- 
cussion revealed that one girl had a 
date with some other girls. All three 
girls agreed that this was not a real 
date so the girl in question volunteered. 
The other two girls had dates with men, 
but one of them was engaged to her 
date, whereas the other had a date with 
a new man. All three agreed that the 
only real date was the one involving a 
new conquest. This girl was excused 
from work by agreement of all despite 
the fact that she had worked less 
frequently on Sundays than the others. 
It is clear that the virtue of this solution 
resides in the fact that it reconciled 
values and attitudes, not that it had 
universal application or perfection in 
its own right. 

Problems of the latter type clearly fall 
into the category for solution by group 
discussion, whereas some of the others 
seem that they might profit in varying 
degrees by cooperation with experts. 
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PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 


To highlight the possible value of 
the expert in solving some problems, 
at least, I have selected a problem for 
analysis in which there is one solution 
which is definitely superior to others. 
When a single solution has elegance or 
the quality of an invention, the question 
of solution quality is clearly apparent. 
In such cases we may rightfully raise 
the question of how a supervisor or an 
expert might lead the group to this 
superior solution. 

In factories doing assembly work, 
the speed of an assembly line is paced 
by the slowest worker unless arrange- 
ments are made to budget the size of 
the job to fit the personal abilities of 
each man involved. This can be 
achieved in a variety of ways all of 
which are specific to the particular 
situation and the varied abilities of the 
individuals involved. In sub-assembly 
work certain special conditions are 
present which permit specialized solu- 
tions. Can a group of persons solve 
the problem of increasing production 
in a sub-assembly job, sometimes called 
a parasol assembly because the work is 
laid out in a circle? 

To test the problem solving achieve- 
ments of groups as compared to indi- 
viduals we presented such a problem to 
groups of college students all of whom 
had received training in group decision 
methods. The problem as given is as 
follows: 

Visualize a sub-assembly situation 

in which seven men, working in a 

circle, assemble a part of a car 

(carburetor or instrument panel, for 

example). The article enters the 

circle at one point, and each person 
adds his pieces and pushes the unit 
to the next worker who adds his 
elements. When the unit leaves the 
circle, it is a completed part product. 
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This work arrangement is dia- 
grammed in Figure 1. 

Suppose there are four such parasol 
sub-assembly stations, each one 
supervised by a foreman. Suppose 
further that Station A assembles 85 
units per day; Station B, 80 per day; 
Station C, 60 units per day and 
Station D, 50 units. It is a fact that 
Station D previously assembled 60 
units. The foreman was dissatisfied 
with the production and reprimanded 
the group. Following the reprimand 
production fell to 50 units per day. 

The assembly work is simple and 
requires a minimum of training for 
each step. The aptitude requirement 
is primarily good finger dexterity. 
The materials for each assembly 
position are located in bins which 
are kept supplied by material hand- 
lers. Thus each worker has his 
essential material at his elbow. The 
job has been analyzed by time-and- 
motion experts so that the positions 
are of equal difficulty. Pay is based 
on hourly rates. 

The total factory production is 
dependent upon receiving the re- 
quired number of assembled units 
from these four stations. The pro- 
duction is now so low that the 
factory production as a whole had 
to slow down. The desired quota is 
300 parts per shift for the four 
stations combined. 

We are concerned with Station C 
producing at the rate of 60 units. 
The work piles up at the position of 
Joe Brown. The unit must pass 
through him, (position 3) and he 
always has several piled up waiting 
for him. Foremen on non-produc- 
tion jobs are not willing to accept 
Joe as a transfer. Joe is a man of 60 
with 30 years of service in the com- 
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pany. Emphasis on improving pro- 

duction has brought his deficiencies 

to light. 

One of the following two descriptions 
of Joe was given to each group of 
persons assigned the task of solving the 
production problem. 

1. Joe is a nice congenial fellow. 

He is liked by the group of workers, 

but is slow and unhandy. However, 

he tries. Joe has to work for a living. 

2. The group blames Joe. When 
men try to hurry him, he argues that 
they are falling for a speed-up. From 
time to time there are hard feelings. 

Joe does not eat with the group but 

stays alone. He has never been a 

good worker. His co-ordination is 

poor, but on previous jobs he got 
along well with others. In this 
situation the first evidence of Joe’s 
poor attitude has become apparent. 

Twenty groups of four to six college 
students were asked to play roles of 
workers in this situation. The groups 
were obtained from six classes, each of 
which was divided into three or four 
such groups. In each group one mem- 
ber was added to play the part of the 
foreman and one of the group members 
was given the role of one of the Joes. 
The others were asked to assume their 
own roles. The foreman was asked to 
solve the problem by the method of 
group discussion. Forty other indi- 
viduals were asked to solve the problem 
by themselves, half with the “‘ good” 
Joe and half with the “ bad” Joe. 

The solution regarded as having the 
quality of elegance was that of periodi- 
cally having the men exchange places, 
progressing from one position to the 
next in a counter-clockwise direction. 
In this manner the fast workers would 
reduce work piled up in positions 
occupied by slower workers and at the 
same time variety would be introduced 
into the job and make the work less 


monotonous. By making such pro- 
gressive changes, the production 
should be dependent upon the ability 
of the average man rather than on that 
of the slowest man. This is an objective 
fact if we assume there are no adverse 
attitudes. The special condition which 
permits this rotation is the fact that the 
work is simple, requires a minimum of 
learning, and demands similar apti- 
tudes. The only problem that seems 
necessary to put the solution into 
practice is a willingness of the group 
to adopt it. This willingness, of course, 
will depend somewhat on the type of 
Joe that is present, but this is not nec- 
essarily important since the poor 
attitude on. Joe’s part might be due 
to his inability to keep up with the 
group. 

An added feature of insight, which 
conceivably might accompany the solu- 
tion, is the fact that the solution 
applies to all of the other groups. 
Each one is paced by the slowest 
worker. 

The argument against discharging 
the slowest worker is that it merely 
creates another “ slowest ” worker. If 
discharge is practised, it will either lead 
to insecurity or a protection of the slow 
workers. When all members of a team 
slow down then management is merely 
not aware of the fact that the pace is 
set by the slowest worker. 

Apparently this elegant solution is 
difficult to achieve or fully to appreciate, 
and this might be due to the fact that 
the actual work situation was not 
present. The usual solutions obtained 
from our groups and independent 
subjects were as follows: 

Transfer Joe to another unit. 

Give Joe a talking to and warn him. 

Transfer Joe to a non-production job. 

Retire Joe. 

Let the group work it out. 

Give part of Joe’s work to others. 
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Divide the men into varioys units 

according to ability. 

Put Joe in an easier position. 

Discharge Joe. 

The groups differed in that those with 
the more pleasant Joe were less inclined 
to discharge or transfer him. Most 
groups gave a variety of possibilities, 
many of which were not solutions but 
descriptions of how they would go 
about solving the problem. As can be 
seen from the above solutions, many of 
the solutions supplied did not respect 
the following facts which were given: 
(1) the foreman is in charge of one 
unit and cannot influence other 
units; (2) Joe cannot be transferred; 
(3) Joe’s primary difficulty is low 
aptitude in finger dexterity; and (4) 
the positions are equal and require the 
same aptitude. 

None of the groups and none of the 
individuals produced the desired solu- 
tion or its equivalent. In three in- 
stances an individual in a group men- 
tioned rotating the men, but each was 
talked out of this line of thinking by 
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other members. These individuals did 
not appreciate the possibilities of their 
ideas enough to follow through on 
their own suggestions. It is apparent 
from these findings that the elegant 
solution is not an obvious one. 

It was also found that when the 
instructor presented the solution to 
three of the classes after the groups 
had reassembled, the solution was 
accepted by less than 50 percent of the 
persons. Arguments against it are 
illustrated by the following examples: 
‘It’s impractical,’ ‘If it’s good, why 
isn’t it used in industry?’ ‘ No group 
would go for it’. ‘It’s no better than 
ours.’ ‘ That’s what we meant when we 
recommended giving Joe less to do.’ 

Students who accepted the solution 
in a few instances saw that the same 
solution applied to the other units, but 
mild acceptance rather than a recog- 
nition of elegance was the general 
trend. Thus, under the conditions 
tested, the elegant solution was neither 
found nor acceptable when given to 
the group. 


A SECOND EXPERIMENT WITH THE PARASOL ASSEMBLY PROBLEM 


A. Relevant aspects of problem solving 
behavior 

Can this solution be stimulated in a 
group by proper leadership and at the 
same time produce general acceptance? 
Experimental work on the nature of 
thinking and factors which block the 
development of new ideas may supply 
some of the answers. 

This writer found (6, 7, 8, 9, 13) that 
an individual’s ability to solve reasoning 
problems is blocked by habitual or 
first ideas which tend to perpetuate 
themselves. Suppose one were pre- 
sented with the problem of building a 
hat rack in the center of an ordinary 
room and was given two poles (each 
seven feet long and about ? inches 


square) and one 3 inch table clamp for 
this purpose. The first or habitual idea 
would be to attempt to use one pole as 
a support and to use the other as a leg. 
This is the obvious first idea because 
ordinary hat-racks are an upright with 
three legs. The most one could accom- 
plish with the material given would be a 
two-legged affair and at best an in- 
genious person might attempt to use 
the clamp so as to furnish minor 
support on the third side. This type of 
construction would be a most inade- 
quate hatrack. If this solution is 
rejected by the experimenter as unsatis- 
factory, further attempts become varied 
improvements on this basic idea. Thus 
a characteristic aspect of problem 
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solving behavior is to persist in working 
along the line of the first idea regardless 
of how fruitless it may be. In so doing, 
the person is kept from exploring further 
and finding the less obvious idea, that 
of building a hatrack by wedging a 
stick between the floor and ceiling. By 
combining the two sticks and clamping 
them together at the proper length the 
combination will fit snugly between the 
floor and the ceiling and the clamp 
becomes a hook for the hatrack. This 
solution becomes a creative invention 
and is new. 

It does not follow that all persons 
will come upon this unique solution, 
but the point remains that those who 
are capable of solving the problem may 
be prevented from doing so because 
they are busy trying to devise legs for 
the type of hatrack first conceived. 

In thinking, one’s explorations follow 
particular lines or directions. For 
example, if doctors had the problem 
of preventing yellow fever, two con- 
trasting lines of thinking would be (a) 
seeking methods of making man 
immune to germs, and (5) finding ways 
for preventing germs from reaching 
man. 

A direction in thinking is more than 
a first idea in that it incorporates a 
number of related ideas. Thus the 
direction in thinking serves a selective 
or screening function. One’s mind is 
open to ideas that correspond with the 
direction and closed to those that do 
not. In the case of the yellow fever 
problem, any ideas which are con- 
sistent with making man immune to 
the germ will receive a favorable recep- 
tion if that is the direction of the 
thinking of a given investigator, 
whereas ideas relating to the way germs 
are carried about will seem silly to him. 
Our experiments showed that persons 
who tried to construct a hatrack by 
supporting it with legs were unres- 
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ponsive to interruptions that drew 
attention to the ceiling, or activities 
that required them to make the stick 
longer. Thus, when a person who for 
two hours had tried different ways of 
building legs was asked to sit in a chair 
and obtain a package of cigarettes 
twelve feet away he did so by clamping 
the two sticks together, but he resented 
this interruption. However, persons 
who tried different ways of wedging the 
stick between the floor and the ceiling, 
using blocks, chairs, etc., immediately 
solved the problem when asked to get 
the cigarettes. These persons had failed 
to solve the problem because they found 
no way of producing a tight fit with the 
stick between the floor and the ceiling, 
and for them the suggestion was 
relevant and welcome. 

Ideas are constantly suggested by 
chance events, by the remarks of 
others, and by the things we look at. 
However, the ideas that are used or 
selected depend upon our direction. 
Thus, one failure to solve problems is 
due to our inability to react to sug- 
gestions when we have a false or fruit- 
less direction. Such directions are far 
worse than none at all, and this is one 
reason why many problems are solved 
when we are engaged in recreational 
activities, or when we make fresh starts. 
The direction in thinking has momen- 
tum and tends to perpetuate itself. If 
we are to influence or aid the thinking 
of others, this can more readily be 
achieved by recognizing and influencing 
the direction their thinking is taking. 
A given idea is plausible only when it is 
consistent with a direction. Since one 
approach is likely to be more fruitful 
than another on a given problem, much 
depends on the direction the thinking 
takes. 

It was experimentally found (8) that 
by training individuals in 

(a) the inadequacies of first ideas, 
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which are usually obvious and 
false when difficult problems are 
presented, and therefore should 
be rejected; 

(b) the meanings of different direc- 
tions, and how they function in 
selecting ideas; and 

(c) the importance of keeping the 
mind receptive to these variations, 

problem solving success was greatly 
increased. It seemed reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that the leader 
might improve a group’s thinking by 
furnishing these types of aids to a 
group. 

One of the blocks to a solution of our 
group problem is the strong tendency 
to get rid of Joe. He is the obvious 
stumbling block, and removing him 
represents a habitual first idea. If this 
is the case the leader can accept such a 
suggestion by writing it down, and add 
‘ That’s one possibility, but before we 
settle on any one approach let’s explore 
some other possibilities.’ This should 
permit the problem to be analyzed 
further and become the first step 
toward finding a better solution along 
a different direction. 

The leader may further function to 
protect Joe. In doing so he lends 
security to the group and induces 
constructive approaches. He demon- 
strates that he is concerned with 
solving a problem and not with blaming 
someone. Tendencies to find someone 
to blame are likewise false and ineffec- 
tive habitual approaches. 

This function of the leader is highly 
important since he can determine to a 
considerable degree whether the indi- 
viduals will be dominated by frustra- 
tion or whether they will proceed as 
motivated individuals. As reported 


elsewhere (#2), problem solving pro- 
ceeds only during motivation; whereas 
in a frustrated condition people are 
hostile, childish, and stubborn. 
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As suggestions are given, the leader 
may stimulate further analysis. Thus 
if someone suggests giving Joe less to 
do he might ask ‘ What are the different 
ways in which this can be done?’ By 
listing the suggestions made he can 
stimulate further thought in the direc- 
tion of the solution and prevent the 
dismissal of good ideas without proper 
consideration. By asking ‘ Are there 
any arguments against this?’ he can 
recognize a poor lead, and perhaps 
have it eliminated by the very person 
who suggested it. 

The leader should also be able to 
bring about increased congeniality in 
the group. In protecting Joe; in stating 
the problem as a production obstacle, 
rather than as one having to do with 
persons (who do, and do not, do their 
share); and in _ recognizing that 
differences in work output are always 
present, and that even the same person 
feels more like working on some days 
than others, he can keep the discussion 
away from blame and fault-finding and 
direct it into constructive channels. 

The use of this technique in leader- 
ship implies, of course, that the leader 
has the ability to distinguish good from 
poor solutions. This is not always the 
case. However, when he does have this 
ability, or when he knows the elegant 
solution, it seems that he should not be 
handicapped by being unable to in- 
fluence the quality of a group’s thinking. 
If, however, he cannot obtain accept- 
ance, then even an elegant solution 
remains ineffective. 


B. Modification of the procedure 

In order to determine the conditions 
essential to obtaining the solution to 
the Parasol Assembly problem, it was 
decided to introduce two new factors 
which were lacking in the first experi- 
ment. One of these was to use a leader 
skilled in practising the procedures 
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discussed above. A second was to 
make the problem more realistic by 
giving each individual a specific role 
to play. Thus the group members 
would approach the problem from the 
point of view of specific individuals on 
the assembly line and be less inclined 
to work on the problem from the way 
each member of the group thought 
workmen might react. 

The roles for the seven men in the 

production team were as follows: 

No. 1, Bill. ‘ You find you can easily 
do more work, but have to slow 
down because Joe gets behind. In 
order not to make him feel bad, 
you hold back. You don’t want 
to get Joe into trouble.’ 

No. 2, Jim. * You and Bill work 
closely together, and you usually 
are waiting for your part from Bill. 
This waiting for the part is more 
prevalent in the later part of the 
day than in the beginning. To 
keep busy, you often help out Joe 
who can’t keep up. However, you 
are careful not to let the foreman 
catch you helping Joe because he 
might let Joe go.’ 

No. 3, Joe. ‘You work hard, but 
just aren’t as fast as the others. 
You know you are holding things 
up but, no matter how you try, you 
get behind. The rest of the 
fellows are fine boys and have more 
energy than-you do at your age.’ 

No. 4, Sam. * Joe has trouble keeping 
up, and you sometimes grab Joe’s 





part and finish it for him when the 
boss isn’t looking. Joe is a bit old 
for the pace set, and he feels the 
strain. For you the job is easy and 
you feel the whole job is slowed 
down too much because of Joe. 
““ Why couldn’t Joe be given less 
to do?” you ask yourself.’ 

No. 5, Hank. ‘ You feel a bit uneasy 
on this job. There isn’t enough to 
do, so you have to act busy. If 
only Joe could speed up a bit. 
Why don’t they move him out of 
the group? Is the company so 
blind that they can’t see where the 
production trouble is?’ 

No. 6, George. You are able to keep 
up with. the pace, but on the last 
assembly job you were pressed. 
Fortunately Joe is slower than you 
are so he keeps the pressure off 
you. You are determined that Joe 
shall not be moved off the job. 
Somebody has to protect people 
from speed-up tactics.’ 

No. 7, Harry. * You get bored doing 
the same operations over and over 
again. On some jobs you get 
variety by working fast for a while, 
then slowly. On this job you can’t 
work at a good pace because the 
parts aren’t fed to you fast enough. 
It gets you down to keep doing 
exactly the same thing over and 
over in slow motion. You are 
considering getting a job in some 
place where they can keep a man 
busy.’ 


FIRST EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND REACTIONS 


Before beginning the experiment, 
the same objective facts in the assembly 
situation previously described were 
presented. The group was told that 
these were the things that anyone 
would know from being on the job. 
Each person was then given a slip of 


ee 
paper on which one of the above roles 
was described, and requested to play 
the part assigned to him as accurately 
as possible. The group was told, 
* These roles described how each of you 
feel about the job situation. Naturally 
what you say and how you interact with 
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each other will depend on how the 
situation develops. Your comments 
and feelings are to be guided both by 
your roles and by what ensues in the 
conference.” 

The stage was then set for acting out 
the situation. A diagram of the 
assembly operation was set in the fore- 
ground (Figure 1) and the members 
were seated in the order in which each 
worked on the line. The performance 
was witnessed by an audience, no 
member of which was familiar with the 
solution, but all were made familiar 
with the problem. The presence of the 
audience gave each person in the 
experiment a sense of responsibility, 
but did not seem to be detrimental to the 
effectiveness with which the persons 
played their roles. 

The writer acted as the foreman in 
six such role-taking demonstrations, 
which were given in connection with a 
program of human relations training. 
He introduced the problem as follows: 
‘ Boys, I stopped the assembly line this 
morning because I thought it would 
be a good idea if we had an opportunity 
to talk things over from time to time. 
You fellows are closer to the job than 
I am, and there may be some things 
that you have ideas and feelings about 
that might make things more pleasant 
if we have a chance to iron them out. 
Do you think talks like this are worth 
having?’ The response, of course, is 
agreement. 

The next step was to ask, ‘ How is 
the material coming through?’ ‘ Are 
the parts O.K.? ‘Do the material 
handlers keep you supplied?’ These 
questions usually bring about the 
answer that these things are satisfactory 
When some problems are raised, these 
are discussed. - 

Next the group was asked, ‘How 
is the line being paced?’ ‘ Do you feel 
we are driving you too hard?’ These 


questions arouse disagreement, and the 
point of issue is therefore set up on the 
blackboard as a problem. The situation 
is further explored to determine whether 
there are other problems. The question 
of monotony then arises and this is 
recorded as another problem. From 
this point on, the procedure is one of 
solving problems. 

In the six groups of industrial 
personnel in which this procedure was 
used, five of them reached a unanimous 
agreement on the systematic rotation 
plan as a solution to the problem. In 
the sixth group the unanimous solution 
was to determine whether positions 
were equally difficult by rotating at 
daily intervals. After this was tried, and 
if no differences were found, the rota- 
tion was to be at intervals (the fre- 
quency to be determined by experience) 
so as to distribute the load. Thus this 
group supplied two solutions, the first 
of which was to test the positions, and 
the second of which was the elegant 
rotation solution. The reason why this 
group held off with the daily rotation 
plan was because Joe insisted that his 
position was difficult. This was an 
obvious “ face-saving” reaction. 

In no instance did one single indi- 
vidual supply the desired final solution. 
Rather it developed out of the variety 
of suggestions made for giving men an 
opportunity to work at a pace that 
suited them. Except for the one group, 
the agreement was always to give the 
rotation plan a trial for a week and to 
start immediately. The frequency of 
changing positions varied from one 
per hour to once every two hours. It 
was agreed to reconsider the problem 
after a week in order to improve the 
plan. 

Observers agreed that the leader did 
not furnish the solution in any instance. 
Rather his contributions were in the 
form of summarizing, encouraging 
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analysis, interpreting, supplying infor- 
mation, and preventing hurt feelings. 
Observers familiar with the solution 
felt that there was some guidance in 
the manner of questioning and the 
wording of suggestions of others, but 
observers unfamiliar with the solution 
could not determine the solution the 
leader favored. In no instance were 
these observers able to anticipate the 
solution or point to the leader’s bias. 
Thus it seems that a knowledge of the 
solution is necessary if the observer is 
to detect the leader’s specific contribu- 
tion. To what extent did the leader’s 
skill promote the solution, and to what 
extent did the nature of the roles 
assigned make the solution inevitable? 


C. The next step in the experiment 
introduced controls 

To determine the part played by each 
of these two modifications, college 
students again were used. Groups of 
eight were created, with each of the 
seven roles being played by a member 
of the group and the eighth member 
being the foreman. The foreman’s role, 
as assigned to him, was as follows: 

The Foreman: Hal Benton. 

‘You are the new foreman in 
Station C and have been instructed 
to get production up. The job has 
been analyzed by time-and-motion 
study men and the amount of work 
at each position is practically the 
same. The No. 3 position (Joe’s 
position) is, however, slightly easier 
than the others in that one less motion 
is required. Undoubtedly the previous 
foreman put him there to reduce the 
bottleneck. You have received train- 
ing in group-decision methods and 
are going to try to work out your 
problem by this method. You have 
therefore stopped the production line 
for a discussion. You understand 
that what you do is your problem. 


You cannot pass Joe off to another 
foreman. You find Joe a likeable 
person and it is your impression that 
Joe gets along well with the other 
men in the unit.’ 

Since this experiment was performed 
during the beginning of the course in 
Industrial Psychology the foremen con- 
ducted themselves according to their 
own version of what a conference 
should be. In assigning the foreman’s 
role the person was merely asked to sit 
down and talk the problem over with 
his men, and see if an agreeable solu- 
tion could be found. 

As controls, two other groups of 
persons were to work alone and con- 
duct themselves as experts. They were 
to present us with a recommendation 
of the action that should be taken. A 
specific request was that they were to 
report a solution and not a procedure 
that they would use to find the solution. 

One of these groups had only the 
problem to work from. The other 
group was given the roles and was told 
that these would furnish an idea of the 
way the different men felt about things 
on the job. 

The condition of the trained leader 
was also repeated. Five leaders 
previously trained in democratic leader- 
ship conducted eleven group discussions 
with groups of seven students each. 
They duplicated the situation of the 
trained leader already described, but 
their groups consisted of students 
rather than men in industry. It is also 
important to note that the trained 
leader condition not only included some 
conference skills, but also a knowledge 
of the elegant solution to aid him in 
his use of the reasoning principles. In 
tabulating results we have combined 
these eleven groups with the six 
previously described, making a total of 
seventeen groups led by trained leaders. 

In order that these trained leaders 
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would duplicate as much as possible 
the author’s preliminary tests, certain 
procedures were outlined. The major 
points emphasized in these instructions 
were as follows: 

1. Do not present the problem as a 
production problem, but instead 
determine from the group whether 
they have problems. 

2. Recognize all suggestions, but 
influence direction in thinking by 
asking for further suggestions. 

3. Protect individuals from criticism 
of other group members by inter- 
preting all remarks in a favorable 
light. 

4.Keep the discussion problem- 
centered, and see that no one is 
blamed or criticized by you. 

5. Make a list of all suggestions, so 
that methods of fitting pace of 
work to individuals, methods for 
reducing monotony, methods for 
increasing pride in work, etc., are 
included. 

6. When the list is fairly complete, 
probing questions may be asked. 
‘How can we change things to 
combine some of these features?’ 

7. Good leads may be kept in the 
discussion by asking, ‘How would 
that work out? ‘How can we 
avoid confusion?’ 

8.Do not hasten the solution by 
capitalizing on the first good lead, 
or in any other way reflect your 
preferences. 

9. Always work toward the ideal of 
removing undesirable features 
from the job. Make your objective 
one of resolving differences in the 
group. 

The second experiment thus con- 
tained four groups: two groups which 
solved the problem as individuals—one 
without a knowledge of the roles, and 
another with a knowledge of the roles; 
and two groups made up of teams— 
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one set of teams led by untrained 
leaders, and another set of teams led 
by trained leaders. In both sets of 
teams the individuals played the roles 
assigned to them. 


D. The results and their meaning 

In Table 1 we have summarized the 
solutions obtained under the four 
experimental conditions. The solutions 
are divided into seven groups as 
follows: (A) The elegant solution, 
which involves systematic rotation in 
order to spread the work, so that 
differences in ability will not interfere 
with production; (B) Solutions which 
recognize differences in ability and 
arrange for some way of permitting the 
more capable to aid the less capable; 
(C) Solutions which are directed at 
Joe, and suggest improving him; (D) 
Solutions which suggest promoting Joe, 
the slow worker; (E) Solutions which 
recommend removing Joe, other than 
through promotion; (F) Solutions 
which recognize the next poorest man 
(George) as a problem; and (G) 
Solutions which violate the stated con- 
ditions of the problem or which seem 
inconsistent with these stated conditions. 
Classified under these categories the 
more specific solutions suggested can 
be found. 

In classifying the solutions it was 
frequently found that more than one 
change was suggested. Thus one solu- 
tion might be to promote Joe and to 
discharge George; another, to give Joe 
help and to warn George; and still 
another might be to train Joe, and, if 
this does not work, to discharge him. 
In classifying these two-step solutions 
we have scored each part of the solution 
as 4 in the table. In one instance two 
recommendations about George and 
one about Joe were made, and these 
were scored as }, } and 4, respectively. 
Whenever a / appears in the table, it 
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indicates that the solution can be 
classified as a unit. Thus a solution 
might suggest putting various men in 
different positions and still be classified 
as “put fast workers next to slow 
workers.” 

In considering these classifications, 
it is apparent that, next to the rotation 
solution, the most feasible group of 
solutions is that in which the more 
superior individuals in some way help 
out the others. Probably the least 
effective solutions are those violating 
the conditions of the problem (class 6) 
and we may consider these as instances 
of failures. 

For purposes of comparing the results 
of the different groups it is well to 
examine Table 2, in which only the 
major groupings are used. This table 
shows the percentage of instances that 
each type of solution was recommended 
under the four experimental conditions. 

The elegant solution is primarily 
confined to the solution in which the 
trained leader is used and was obtained 
in 73.5 per cent of the groups. (The 
instructed leaders obtained this solution 
in seven out of eleven instances.) This 
solution never was recommended by 
individuals without a knowledge of the 
roles and occurred only once in each 
of the other two conditions. 

The other co-operative solution, in 
which the less capable receive help from 
the more capable, was recommended 
only 25.8 per cent of the time by 
individuals having only the problem 
to work from. However, with a know- 
ledge of the roles this solution was 
recommended 54.8 per cent of the time, 
or more than twice as often. Thus, with 
some insight in the human side of the 
problem, co-operative solutions seem 
more feasible. When, however, the 
roles are played out and the individuals 
can interact, this co-operative solution 
is suggested 72.4 per cent of the time, 
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even when the leader is untrained. 
Thus mere discussion with the members 
of the group causes co-operation to 
emerge. When the leader is skilled, 
nearly all of the groups that did not 
find the elegant solution of co-operation, 
find the other co-operative solution. 
Thus the reason that only 17.7 per cent 
of these groups recommend the second 
co-operative solution is the fact that 
most of them have found the more 
elegant solution. 

Individuals working alone and with- 
out roles concentrate their solutions on 
some way of removing Joe. Joe is a 
bottleneck and the problem is to attack 
the location of the bottleneck. Thus 
50 per cent of their solutions take this 
form, some being generous in their 
treatment of Joe, others less generous. 
Undoubtedly the degree of generosity 
is due to the fact that the situation is 
not one loaded with emotion. 

Individuals working alone, but with 
roles, recommended removing Joe only 
9.5 per cent of the time. The nature of 
Joe’s role has made them generous and 
lenient, and instead of hurting him, 
they attack George as a problem to be 
dealt with. Usually the mention of 
George in the solution is combined 
with other recommendations, yet the 
total proportion of such solutions is 
17.5 per cent. From Table ] it can be 
seen that George was mentioned in a 
solution fourteen times by this group, 
not at all by individuals working 
without roles (which is not surprising 
since the nature of the individuals had 
to be assumed) and only twice by forty- 
six groups working as teams and where 
George was able to express his views. 

Impractical solutions occurred in- 
frequently in all groups. Individuals 
working without roles only violated 
the conditions of the problem 14.5 per 
cent of the time; individuals working 
with a knowledge of the roles did so on 
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10.7 per cent of their solutions; groups 
working with an untrained leader 
violated the conditions 15.5 per cent 
of the time; and groups working with 
a trained leader did so only in 8.8 per 
cent of their solutions. 

The fact that a group working with 
an untrained leader violates the con- 
ditions of the problem hardly more 
often than does an individual working 
alone is of particular interest. It shows 
that divided responsibility, even if not 
controlled by a trained leader, seems 
about as effective as when the individual 
is given full responsibility as an expert. 


E. Implications of results 

It is apparent that a skilled leader 
can greatly improve the quality of a 
group’s thinking. This is shown by the 
fact that only with the trained leader 
does the elegant solution occur with 
any dependable degree of frequency. 
Thus a leader with creative ideas can 
cause a group to be creative if he has 
the skill in conference procedures. 
However, even when the leader lacks 
skill and has no knowledge of a 
creative solution, he does better with a 
group than when working alone. The 
fact that people are different in ability 
and cannot work at the same pace is 
most likely to be recognized when there 
is group discussion. The solution of 
helping out the slower workers is 
practical if the faster workers are 
willing to do this. The roles make this 
willingness apparent, yet a mere know- 
ledge of the roles does not bring out 
this solution as frequently as does a 
discussion between these individuals. 

The individual who works without a 
knowledge of the roles and attitudes 
seldom assumes that employees are 
willing to help out each other and hence 
he seldom recommends the idea. In a 
sense he is correct in this opinion since, 
if he asked employees to help each 


other, they would very likely oppose 
the idea. Without the benefit of this 
form of co-operation this type of 
solution is not often entertained or 
analyzed further by a person and hence 
most of his efforts are directed toward 
techniques which do not recognize the 
fact that people are different. He tends 
to overlook therefore the fact that a 
new bottleneck will be created when 
one is removed. 

Since any solution involving co- 
operation between human beings re- 
quires acceptance, and since even lesser 
quality solutions with acceptance might 
be more effective than higher quality 
solutions without acceptance, we must 
inquire further into the problem of the 
leader’s ability to achieve acceptance. 
Does the leader who is skilled in ob- 
taining the elegant solution pay a price 
by obtaining less acceptance of the 
solution? 


F. The problem of acceptance 

The results on the frequency with 
which the solution reached by a group 
was unanimously accepted as the best 
solution are shown in Table 3. In this 
analysis we have divided the groups led 
by trained leaders into two subgroups: 
(a) those led by instructors trained by 
the author and made up of student 
personnel, and (b) those led by the 
author and made up of industrial rather 
than student personnel. This separa- 
tion is made because the results differ 
somewhat. 

It will be seen that even the untrained 
leaders obtained full agreement in 62.1 
per cent of their attempts. The group 
led by untrained leaders in which the 
elegant solution was obtained in seven 
out of eleven instances reached unani- 
mous agreement in 72.7 per cent of the 
tests. In six out of the seven cases in 
which the elegant solution was obtained, 
unanimous agreement was reached. As 
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already reported the writer obtained 
unanimous agreement in all instances. 

The trend in results is clear. Accep- 
tance is not sacrificed for quality; 
rather with higher quality solutions 
acceptance increases. This does not 
mean that one depends on the other, 
but rather that both are influenced by 
the leader. 

Of interest also is the fact that in 
most instances in which unanimous 
agreement is not reached, Joe is the 
obstacle. This seems surprising at first, 
since Joe stands to gain the most from 
the rotation solution. George, who 


SUMMARY AND 


In summary, these experiments show 
that a leader, if skilled and possessing 
ideas, can conduct a discussion so as 
to obtain a quality of problem-solving 
that surpasses that of a group working 
with a less skilled leader and without 
creative ideas. Further he can obtain 
a higher degree of acceptance than a 
less skilled person. However, even an 
unskilled leader can achieve good 
quality solutions and a high degree of 
acceptance. The democratic leadership 
technique is, therefore, not only a use- 
ful procedure for obtaining acceptance 
and co-operation, but is also effective 
for improving solution quality. Even 
when the leader possesses exceptional 
ability in solving technical problems, 
he need not sacrifice this ability in 
order to maintain group goodwill. 
Rather can he learn to conduct con- 
ferences in such a manner as to stimu- 
late thinking and thereby have his ideas 
rediscovered and accepted. Frequently 
it is felt that one must impose new 
ideas on groups because groups tend 
to resist change. Our experiments 
indicate that this can be circumvented 
by proper conference procedures. How- 





also stands to be protected by the 
solution, also objects, but he is some- 
what less likely to hold out. In analyz- 
ing the actual process of the con- 
ferences, the reason for Joe’s opposition 
becomes apparent however. Frequently 
he is mentioned as slow, old, a bottle- 
neck, or an obstacle. He then defends 
himself, and, if the leader is unable to 
prevent such statements or to gloss 
them, over, Joe remains hostile and 
unco-operative. Thus the obstacle in 
reaching unanimous agreement is not 
primarily one of unwillingness to help 
out others, but rather is one of hurt pride. 


CONCLUSIONS 


ever, if a group resists reaching a 
solution that a leader regards as of 
high quality, he can assume that if he 
imposed the solution upon the group, 
it would not be given a fair test. 

It also seems likely that if a group 
failed to reach a solution after con- 
siderable discussion, the leader might 
suggest one. How his suggestions will 
be received will of course depend upon 
his relation to the group. The nature 
of the conference and the attitudes 
displayed will give him a clue as to 
whether this can be done. However, it 
will always improve the motivation if the 
solution can be elicited from the group. 

The question unanswered by these 
experiments is whether or not a leader 
can achieve an elegant solution when 
he has no knowledge of the elegant 
solution. We found it necessary to 
supply him with the solution so as to 
guide him in the use of leading questions 
and taking the group out of false lines 
of thought. However, if he lacked the 
knowledge of the solution, one can 
assume that the solution reached would 
at least be as good as the one obtained 
from our unskilled leaders. 
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TABLE 1 
Types of Solutions Presented 





Individual Individual Group Group 











Conditions for Solving (Without (With (Untrained (Trained 
roles) roles) leader) leader) 
No. of Cases 31 41 29 17 
A. Elegant Solution (Rotation) si ie 0 1 1 LL1111$111111 
Total ae eae bs ag es 0 1 1 123 


ee 
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B. Give less capable less to do. 
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Reorganize job on same position will 






































have less work .. 1} 1114113 11111 1 
2. Put fast workers next to slow so they ca can 
help out ... 1111 1113111 1113111 0 
3. Hire additional man a 1 0 0 
4. Joe periodically changes ‘place with a 
faster man 1 111 11 11 
5. Exchange Joe and ‘Harry periodically .. 0 0 11 0 
6. Those who can to help Joe (and George) 1} 111 1111 0 
7. Other ways for doing some of Joe’s work 0 11344 1} 0 
Total . 8 23 21 3 
C. Change Joe’s make-up 
1. Train Joe ... 4 0 0 0 
2. Put pressure on Joe 4 0 0 0 
3. Improve Joe’s attitude 4 0 0 0 
Total 1} 0 0 0 
D. Promote Joe to foreman 1} 144 BL 0 
Total 1} y 4 0 
E. Get rid of Joe. 
1. Dismiss Joe awe 1 1 1 0 
2. Retire Joe ... ae ies oe s Sei ry 0 0 
3. Transfer Joe ve ae a «Ll 1111911113 14 0 0 
Total a 15} 4 1 0 
F. George mentioned in solution. 
1. Dismiss George ... 0 1444 0 0 
2. Transfer George ... ik 0 144444 $ 0 
3. Put pressure on George ... 0 4} 0 0 
4. Exchange George and Harry 0 $ 0 0 
5. Put George in Joe’s position 0 4 a 0 
Total 0 74 1 0 
G. Solutions violating stated conditions. 
1. Put Joein No.1 Position to take off pressure 11 11 0 
2. Put Joe in No. 7 Position (no help) ... 14 11 1 0 
3. All help Joe in No. 1 Position to sees 
Stock pile ... j 1 0 0 0 
4. Have each do full assembly 0 0 1 0 
5. Introduce piece rate 0 $ 0 0 
6. Let men solve problem themselves 0 1 0 0 
7. Rotate until each finds best position 0 0 b + 
8. Match ability in all 4 —~s units ... 0 1 0 0 
9. Leave situation unaltered 0 0 0 1 
Total 43 44 43 1} 
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TABLE 2 
Relative Frequency of Each Type of Solution 























Individual Individual Group Group 
(Without (With (Untrained (Trained 
Conditions for Solving roles) roles) leader) leader) 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Number of cases_..... ae A 31 42 29 17 
A. Elegant solution ves ee 0.0 y 3.4 73.5 
B. Give less capable lesstodo ... 25.8 54.8 72.4 17.7 
C. Change Joe’s make-up on 4.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 
D. Promote Joe to foreman _ 4.8 4.7 7 0.0 
E. Get rid of Joe ... a, ee 50.0 9.5 3.4 0.0 
F. George mentioned in solution... 0.0 17.5 3.4 0.0 
G. Solutions violating stated con- 
ditions... ce yo = 14.5 10.7 15.5 8.8 
Total a = 7 a 99.9 99.9 99.8 100.0 
TABLE 3 
Acceptance of Solution Under Different Leaders 
Per cent unanimous 
Type of Leader No. of groups agreement was obtained 
Untrained leader... es 52 29 62.1 
Instructed leader... et = 11 72.7 
Most highly trained leader ay 6 100.0 
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Ficure 1 
Diagram of 4 sub-assembly stations. The stations represent 4 groups of men who work in teams 
and assemble a part of a car. All groups do the same work and the combined assembled units are 
used to supply the production line. The combined output is 275 units, just 25 short of what is 
needed. The foreman of Station C wishes to raise his group’s production. He has a bottle neck 
in Joe at the No. 3 position. Work piles up at this position and Joe seems unable to keep up the 
pace. How can the problem of low production at Station C be solved? 
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SOME THOUGHTS 
ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD 
DEMOCRACY 


D. W. WINNICOTT 





In submitting this article (April, 1949) 
I realise that I am offering comments on 
a subject that is outside my own 
speciality. Sociologists and political 
scientists may at first resent this imper- 
tinence. Yet it seems to me to be 
valuable for workers to cross the 
boundaries from time to time, provided 
that they realise (as I do indeed) that 
their remarks must inevitably appear 
naive to those who know the relevant 
literature and who are accustomed to a 
professional language of which the 
intruder is ignorant. 

This word democracy has great 
importance at the present time. It is 
used in all sorts of different senses; 
here are a few: 

1. A social system in which the 

people rule. 

. A social system in which the 
people choose the leader. 

. A social system in which people 
choose the government. 

. A social system in which the 
government allows the people 
freedom of 
(a) thought and expression of 

opinion 
(d) enterprise. 

. A social system which, being on a 
run of good fortune, can afford to 
allow individuals freedom of ac- 
tion. 

One can study: 

1. The etymology of the word. 

2. The history of social institutions, 

Greek, Roman, etc. 


3. The use made of the word by 
various countries and cultures at 
the present time, Great Britain, 
U.S.A., Russia, etc. 

. The abuse of the word by dictators 
and others; hoodwinking the 
people, etc. 

In any discussion on a term, such as 
democracy, it is obviously of first 
importance that a definition should be 
reached, suitable for the particular type 
of discussion. 


Psychology of the use of the term 

Is it possible to study the use of this 
term psychologically? We accept and 
are accustomed to _ psychological 
studies of other difficult terms such as 
“normal mind”, “healthy persona- 
lity’, ‘“‘ individual well-adjusted to 
society’, and we expect such studies 
to prove valuable in so far as they give 
unconscious emotional factors their 
full import. One of the tasks of psycho- 
logy is to study and present the latent 
ideas that exist in the use of such con- 
cepts, not confining attention to obvious 
or conscious meaning. 

An attempt is made in this article to 
initiate a psychological study. 


Working definition of the term 

It does seem that an important latent 
meaning of this term can be found, 
namely, that a democratic society is 
“‘ mature ”’, that is to say that it has a 
quality that is allied to the quality of 
individual maturity which characterises 
its healthy members. 
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Democracy is here defined, therefore, 
as “‘ society well-adjusted to its healthy 
individual members.” 

This definition is in accord with the 
view expressed recently by R. E. 
Money-Kyrle (Mental Health Congress, 
1948 Bulletin). 


Main Argument 

It is the way people use this term that 
is important to the psychologist. A 
psychological study is justified if there 
is implied in the term the element of 
maturity. The suggestion is that in all 
uses of the term there can be found to 
be implied the idea of maturity or rela- 
tive maturity, though it is difficult, as 
all will admit, to define these terms 
adequately. 


Psychiatric Health 

In psychiatric terms, the normal or 
healthy individual can be said to be one 
who is mature; according to his or her 
chronological age and social setting, 
there is an appropriate degree of emo- 
tional development. (In this argument 
physical maturity is assumed). 

Psychiatric health is therefore a term 
without fixed meaning. In the same way 
the term “‘ democratic ” need not have 
a fixed meaning. Used by a com- 
munity it may mean the more rather than 
less mature in society structure. In this 
way one would expect the frozen 
meaning of the word to be different in 
Gt. Britain, U.S.A., and U.S.S.R., and 
yet to find that the term retains value 
because of its implying the recognition 
of maturity as health. 

How can one study the emotional 
development of society? Such a study 
must be closely related to the study of 
the individual. The two studies must 
take place simultaneously. 


Democratic Machinery 

An attempt must be made to state 
the accepted qualities of democratic 
machinery. The machinery must exist 
for the election of leaders by free vote, 
true secret ballot. The machinery must 
exist for the people to get rid of leaders 
by secret ballot. The machinery must 
exist for the illogical election and 
removal of leaders. 

The essence of democratic machinery 
is the free vote (secret ballot). The point 
of this is that it ensures the freedom of 
the people to express deep feelings, 
apart from conscious thoughts. 

In the exercise of the secret vote, the 
whole responsibility for action is taken 
by the individual, if he is healthy 
enough to take it. The vote expresses 
the outcome of the struggle within him- 
self, the external scene having been 
internalised and so brought into asso- 
ciation with the interplay of forces in 
his own personal inner world. That is 
to say, the decision as to which way to 
vote is the expression of a solution of a 
struggle within himself. The process 
seems to be somewhat as follows. The 
external scene, with its many social and 
political aspects, is made personal for 
him in the sense that he gradually 
identifies himself with all the parties to 
the struggle. This means that he per- 
ceives the external scene in terms of his 
own internal struggle, and he tem- 
porarily allows his internal struggle to 
be waged in terms of the external 
political scene. This to-and-fro process 
involves work and takes time, and it is 
part of democratic machinery to arrange 
for a period of preparation. A sudden 
election would produce an acute sense of 
frustration in the electorate. Each voter’s 
inner world has to be turned into a 
political arena over a limited period. 





1In this respect proportional representation is anti-democratic, even when secret, because it 
interferes with free expression of feelings, and is only suitable for specialised conditions in which 
clever and educated people wish for a test of conscious opinions. 
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If there is doubt about the secrecy of 
the ballot, the individual, however 
healthy, can only express by his vote his 
reactions. 


Imposed Democratic Machinery 

It would be possible to take a com- 
munity and to impose on it the 
machinery that belongs to democracy, 
but this would not be to create a demo- 
cracy. Someone would be needed to 
continue to maintain the machinery (for 
secret ballot, etc.), and also to force the 
people to accept the results. 


Innate Democratic Tendency 

A democracy is an achievement, at a 
point of time, of a limited society, i.e., 
of a society that has some natural 
boundary. Of a true democracy (as the 
term is used today) one can say. ‘In 
this society at this time there is sufficient 
maturity in the emotional development 
of a sufficient proportion of the indi- 
viduals that comprise it for there to exist 
an innate® tendency towards the creation 
and recreation and maintenance of the 
democratic machinery.’ 

It would be important to know what 
proportion of mature individuals ‘is 
necessary if there is to be an innate 
democratic tendency. In another way 
of expressing this, what proportion of 
anti-social individuals can a society con- 
tain without submergence of innate 
democratic tendency? 


Supposition 

If the war, and the evacuation scheme 
in particular, increased the proportion 
of anti-social children in Great Britain 
from X% to (say) 5X%, this could easily 
affect the education system, so that the 
educational orientation must be towards 


the 5X% anti-socials, crying out for 
dictatorship methods and away from 
the 100—5X% children who are not 
anti-social. 

A decade later this problem would be 
stated in this way, that, whereas society 
can cope with X% criminals by segrega- 
tion of them in prisons, 5X¥% of them 
tends to produce a general reorientation 
towards criminals. 


Important Complication: Immature 
Identification with Society 

In a society at any one time, if there 
is X quantity of individuals who show 
their lack of sense of society by develop- 
ing an anti-social tendency, there is Z 
quantity of individuals reacting to 
inner insecurity by the alternative 
tendency—identification with authority. 
This is unhealthy, immature, because it 
is not an identification with authority 
that raises out of self-discovery. It is a 
sense of frame without sense of picture, 
a sense of form without retention of 
spontaneity. This is a pro-society 
tendency that is anti-individual. People 
who develop in this way can be called 
** hidden anti-socials ”’. 

Hidden anti-socials are not “ whole 
persons” any more than are manifest 
anti-socials, since each needs to find 
and to control the conflicting force in 
the external world outside the self. By 
contrast, the healthy person, who is 
capable of becoming depressed, is able 
to find the whole conflict within the self 
as well as being able to see the whole 
conflict outside the self, in external 
(shared) reality. 

When healthy persons come together 
they each contribute a whole world, 
because each brings a whole person. 

“Hidden  aanti-socials” provide 





2 By “ innate ” I intend to convey the following 


: the natural tendencies in human nature (heredi- 


tary) bud and flower into the democratic way of life (social maturity), but this only happens 
through the healthy emotional development of individuals; only a proportion of individuals in a 
social group will have had the luck to develop to maturity and therefore it is only through them 
that the innate (inherited) tendency of the group towards social maturity can be implemented. 
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material for a type of leadership which 
is sociologically immature. Moreover 
this element in a society greatly 
strengthens the danger from its frank 
anti-social elements, especially as 
ordinary people so easily let those with 
an urge to lead get into key positions. 
Once in such positions, these immature 
leaders immediately gather to them- 
selves the obvious anti-socials, who 
welcome them (the immature anti- 


Anti-socials 

Indeterminates 

Pro-society but anti- 
individual 


individual leaders) as their natural 
masters. (False resolution of splitting). 


Further Complication: 
minates 

It is never as simple as this, because, 
if there are (X+Z)% anti-social indi- 
viduals in a community, it is not true 
to say that 100—(X¥+Z)% are “ social’. 
There are those in an indeterminate 
position. One could put it: 


The Indeter- 


Healthy individuals cap- 
able of social con- 


tribution 


The whole democratic burden falls 
on the 100—(X+ Y+Z)% of individuals 
who are maturing as individuals, and 
who are gradually becoming able to 
add a social sense to their well-grounded 
personal development. 

What percentage does 100—-(X¥+Y 
+Z)% represent, for instance, in Great 
Britain today? Possibly it is quite 
small, say 30%. Perhaps, if there are 
30% mature persons as many as 20% 
of the indeterminates will be sufficiently 
influenced to be counted as mature, 
thus bringing the total to 50%. If, 
however, the mature percentage should 
drop to 20, it must be expected that 
there will be a bigger fall in the percen- 
tage of indeterminates able to act in a 
mature way. 

If 30% maturity in a community 
collects 20% indeterminates —50% 
perhaps 20% maturity in a com- 
munity only collects 10% inde- 
terminates —30% 

Whereas 50% total might indicate 
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100—(X-++ Y+Z)% 


100 


sufficient innate democratic tendency 
for practical purposes, 30% could not 
be counted sufficient to avoid sub- 
mergence by the sum of the anti- 
socials (hidden and manifest) and the 
indeterminates who would be drawn by 
weakness or fear into association with 
them. 

There follows an anti-democratic 
tendency, a tendency towards dictator- 
ship, characterised at first by a feverish 
bolstering up of the democratic fagade 
(hoodwinking function of the term). 

One sign of this tendency is the 
corrective institution, the localised dic- 
tatorship, the practising ground for the 
personally-immature leaders who are 
reversed anti-socials (pro-social but 
anti-individual). 

This, the corrective institution, has 
both the prison and the mental hospital 
of a healthy society perilously near to it, 
and for this reason the doctors of 
criminals and of the insane have to be 
constantly on guard lest they find them- 
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selves being used, without at first 
knowing it, as agents of the anti-demo- 
cratic tendency. There must, in fact, 
always be a borderline in which there is 
no clear distinction between corrective 
treatment of the political or ideational 
opponent and the therapy of the insane 
person. (Here lies the social danger of 
physical methods of therapy of the 
mental patient, as compared with true 
psycho-therapy, or even the acceptance 
of a state of insanity. In psycho-therapy 
the patient is a person on equal terms 
with the doctor, with a right to be ill, 
and also a right to claim health and full 
responsibility for personal political or 
ideational views.) 


Creation of Innate Democratic Factor 

If democracy is maturity, and 
maturity is health, and health is desir- 
able, then we wish to see whether any- 
thing can be done to foster it. Certainly 
it will not help to impose democratic 
machinery on a country. 

We must turn to the 100—(X+ Y+Z) 
group of individuals. All depends on 
them. Members of this group can 
instigate research. 


We find that at any one time we can - 


do nothing to increase the quantity of 
this innate democratic factor com- 
parable in importance to what has 
already been done (or not done) by the 
parents and homes of these individuals 
when they were infants and children 
and adolescents. 

We can, however, try to avoid com- 
promising the future. We can try to 
avoid interfering with the homes that 
can cope, and are actually coping, with 
their own individual children and 
adolescents. These ordinary good homes 
provide the only setting in which the 
innate democratic factor can be created.® 


This is indeed a modest statement of 
positive contribution, but there is a 
surprising amount of complexity in its 
application. 


Factors Adverse to the Functioning of 
the Ordinary Good Home 

1. It is very difficult for people to 
recognise that the essential of a 
democracy really does lie with the 
ordinary man and woman and the 
ordinary, commonplace home. 

2. Even if a wise government policy 
gives parents freedom to run their 
homes in their own way, it is not 
certain that officials putting official 
policies into practice will respect the 
parents’ position. 

3. Ordinary good parents do need 
help. They need all that science can 
offer in respect of physical health and 
the prevention and treatment of 
physical disease; also they want 
instruction in child care and help 
when their children have psycho- 
logical illnesses or present behaviour 
problems. But, if they seek such 
assistance, can they be sure they will 
not have their responsibilities lifted 
from them? If this happens they 
cease to be creators of the innate 
democratic factor. 

4. Many parents are not ordinarily 
good parents. They are psychiatric 
cases, or they are immature, or they 
are anti-social in a wide sense, and 
socialised only in a restricted sense; 
or they are unmarried, or in unstable 
relationship, or bickering, or separa- 
ted from each other, and so on. 
These parents get attention from 
society, because of their defects. The 
thing is, can society see that the 
orientation towards these patho- 
logical features must not be allowed 





3 The ordinary good home is something that defies statistical investigation. It has no news value, 
is not spectacular, and it ae not produce the men and women whose names are publicly known. 


My assumption, based on 


20,000 case histories, taken personally over a period of 25 years, is 


that in the community in which I work the ordinary good home is common, even usual. 
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to affect society’s orientation towards 

the ordinary healthy homes? 

5. In any case, the parents’ attempt 
to provide a home for their children, 
in which the children can grow as 
individuals, and each gradually add 
a capacity to identify with the parents 
and then with wider groupings, starts 
at the beginning, when the mother 
comes to terms with her infant. Here 
the father is the protecting agent 
which frees the mother to devote 
herself to her baby. 

The place of the home has long been 
recognised, and in recent years a great 
deal has been found out by psychologists 
as to the ways in which a stable home 
enables children not only to find them- 
selves and to find each other, but also 
makes them begin to qualify for mem- 
bership of society in a wider sense. 

This matter of interference with the 
early infant-mother relationship, how- 
ever, needs some special consideration. 
In our society there is increasing 
interference at this point, and there is 
extra danger from the fact that some 
psychologists actually claim that at the 
beginning it is only physical care that 
counts. This can only mean that in the 
unconscious fantasy of people in 
general the most awful ideas cluster 
round the infant-mother relationship. 
Anxiety in the unconscious is repre- 
sented in practice by:— 

(a) Over-emphasis by physicians and 
even by psychologists on physical 
processes and health. 

(b) Various theories that breast- 
feeding is bad, that the baby must 
be trained as soon as born, that 
babies should not be handled by 
their mothers, etc. . . . and (in 
the negative) that breast-feeding 
must be established, that no 
training whatever should be given, 
that babies should never be 
allowed to cry, etc. 


(c) Interference with the mother’s 
access to her baby in the first 
days, and with her first presenta- 
tion of external reality to the 
infant. This, after all, is the basis 
of the new individual’s capacity 
eventually to become related to 
ever-widening external reality, 
and if the mother’s tremendous 
contribution, through her being 
devoted, is spoilt or prevented, 
there is no hope that the indi- 
vidual will pass eventually into 
the 100—(X+Y+2Z) group that 
alone generates the innate demo- 
cratic factor. 


Development of Subsidiary Themes: 
Election of Persons 

Another essential part of the demo- 
cratic machinery is that it is a person 
who is elected. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between (i) the vote 
for a person, (ii) the vote for a party 
with a set tendency, and (iii) the support 
of a clear-cut principle by ballot. 

(i) The election of a person implies 
that the electors believe in themselves 
as persons, and therefore believe in the 
person they nominate or vote for. The 
person elected has the opportunity to 
act as a person. As a whole (healthy) 
person he has the total conflict within, 
which enables him to get a view, albeit 
a personal one, of total external situa- 
tions. He may of course belong to a 
party and be known to have a certain 
tendency. Nevertheless he can adapt in 
a delicate way to changing conditions; 
if he actually changes his main tendency 
he can put himself up for re-election. 

(ii) The election of a party or a group 
tendency is relatively less mature. It 
does not require of the electors a trust 
in a human being. For immature 
persons, nevertheless, it is the only 
logical procedure, precisely because an 
immature person cannot conceive of, or 
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believe in, a truly mature individual. 
The result of the vote for a party or 
tendency, a thing and not a person, is 
the establishment of a rigid outlook, 
ill-adapted for delicate reactions. This 
thing that is elected cannot be loved or 
hated, and it is suitable for individuals 
who have a poorly developed sense of 
self. It could be said that in a system of 
voting it is less democratic, because less 
mature (in terms of emotional develop- 
ment of the individual), when the 
accent is on the vote for the principle 
or party and not on the vote for the 
person. 

(iii) Much further removed from any- 
thing associated with the word demo- 
cracy is the ballot on a specific point. 
There is little of maturity about a 
referendum (although this can be made 
to fit in with a mature system on 
exceptional occasions). As an example 
of the way in which a referendum is 
un-useful can be cited the peace ballot, 
between the wars, in Great Britain. 
People were asked to answer a specific 
question (‘ Are you in favour of peace 
or war?’) A large number of people 
abstained from voting because they 
knew that the question was an unfair 
one. Of those who voted a big propor- 
tion put their crosses against the word 
peace, although in actual fact, when 
circumstances rearranged themselves, 
they were in favour of the war when it 
came, and took part in the fighting. 
The point is that in this type of question- 
ing there is only room for the expression 
of the conscious wish. There is no rela- 
tion between putting one’s tick against 
the word “‘ peace” in such a ballot and 
voting for a person who is known to be 
eager for peace provided the failure to 
fight does not mean a lazy abandon- 
ment of aspirations and responsibilities 
and the betrayal of friends. 

The same objection applies to much 
of Gallup Poll and other questionnaires, 
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even although a great deal of trouble is 
taken to avoid exactly this pitfall. In 
any case, a vote on a specific point is a 
very poor substitute indeed for the vote 
in favour of a person who, once elected, 
has a space of time in which he can use 
his own judgment. The referendum has 
nothing to do with democracy. 


Support of Democratic Tendency: 
S 

1. The most valuable support is given 
in a negative way by organised non- 
interference with the ordinary good 
mother-infant relationship, and with 
the ordinary good home. 

2. For more intelligent support, even 
of this negative kind, much research 
is needed on the emotional development 
of the infant and the child of all ages, 
and also on the psychology of the 
nursing mother and of the father’s 
function at various stages. 

3. The existence of this study shows 
a belief in the value of education, which 
of course can only be given in so far as 
there is understanding, and which can 
only be usefully given to the emotion- 
ally mature or healthy individuals. 

4. Another important negative con- 
tribution would be the avoidance of 
attempts to implant democratic 
machinery on total communities. (From 
a distance it seems that some such 
attempt has been made in Japan). The 
result can only be failure, and a set- 
back to true democratic growth. The 
alternative and valuable action is to 
support the emotionally mature indi- 
viduals, however few they may be, and 
to let time do the rest. 


Person—Man or Woman? 

The point that has to be considered 
is whether in the place of the word 
“‘ person” there can be put “ man or 
woman ”’. 

The fact is that the political heads of 
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most countries are men, although 
women are increasingly used for respon- 
sible posts. It can perhaps be assumed 
that men and women have an equal 
capacity qua men and women; or, 
the other way round, it would not be 
possible to say that only men could be 
suitable for leadership on grounds of 
intellectual or emotional capacity for 
the highest political post. Nevertheless 
this does not dispose of the problem. 
It is the psychologist’s task to draw 
attention to the unconscious factors 
which are easily left out of the account, 
even in serious discussions on this sort 
of subject. The thing that has to be 
considered is unconscious popular feel- 
ing in regard to the man or woman who 
is elected to the position of political 
chief. If there is a difference in the 
fantasy according to whether it be a 
man or woman, this cannot be ig- 
nored, nor can it be brushed aside by 
the comment that fantasies ought not 
to count because they are “only 
fantasies ” 

In psycho-analytical and allied work 
it is found that all individuals (men and 
women) have in reserve a certain fear 
of woman.’ Some individuals have this 
fear to a greater extent than others, but 
it can be said to be universal. This is 
quite different from saying that an 
individual fears a particular woman. 
This fear of woman is a powerful agent 
in society structure, and it is responsible 
for the fact that in very few societies 
does a woman hold the political reins. 
It is also responsible for the immense 
amount of cruelty to women which can 
be found in customs which are accepted 
by almost all civilisations. 


The root of this fear of woman is 
known. It is related to the fact that in 
the early history of every individual who 
develops well, and who is sane, and 
who has been able to find himself, there 
is a debt to a woman—the woman who 
was devoted to that individual as an 
infant, and whose devotion was abso- 
lutely essential for that individual’s 
healthy development. The original 
dependence is not remembered, and 
therefore the debt is not acknowledged, 
except in so far as the fear of woman 
represents the first stage of this acknow- 
ledgement. 

The foundation of the mental health 
of the individual is laid down at the 
very beginning when the mother is 
simply being devoted to her infant and 
when the infant is doubly dependent 


- because totally unaware of dependence. 


There is no relation to the father which 
has such a quality, and for this reason 
a man who in a political sense is at the 
top can be appreciated by the group 
much more objectively than a woman 
can be if she is in a similar position. 

Women often claim that if women 
were in charge of affairs there would be 
no wars. There are reasons why this 
may be doubted as a final statement of 
truth, but, even if the claim were justi- 
fied, it would still not follow that men 
or women would ever tolerate the 
general principle of women generally 
at the highest points of political power. 
(Note: the Crown, by being outside or 
beyond politics, is not affected by these 
considerations.) 

As an offshoot of this consideration, 
one can consider the psychology of the 
dictator, who is at the opposite pole to 





4It would be out of place to discuss this here in detail, but the idea can be reached best if ap- 


proached gradual 


ly: 
(i) Fear of the parents of very early childhood. 


(ii) Fear of a combined figure. 


, a woman with male potency included in her powers (witch). 


(iii) Fear of the mother who had absolute power at the beginning of the infant’s existence to 
provide, or to fail to provide, the essentials for the early establishment of the self as an 


individual. 
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anything that the word democracy can 
mean. One of the roots of the need to 
be a dictator can be a compulsion to 
deal with this fear of woman by encom- 
passing her and acting for her. The 
dictator’s curious habit of demanding 
not only absolute obedience and 
absolute dependence but also “ love” 
can be derived from this source. 
Moreover, the tendency of groups of 
people to accept or even seek actual 
domination is derived from a fear of 
domination by fantasy woman. This 
fear leads them to seek, and even 
welcome, domination by a known 
human being, especially one who has 
taken on himself the burden of personi- 
fying and therefore limiting the magical 
qualities of the all-powerful woman of 
fantasy, to whom is owed the great debt. 
The dictator can be overthrown, and 
must eventually die; but the woman 
figure of primitive unconscious fantasy 
has no limits to her existence or power. 


Child-Parent Relationship 

The democratic set-up includes the 
provision of a certain degree of stability 
for the elected rulers; as long as they 
can manage their job without alien- 
ating the support of their electors, they 
carry on. In this way the people 
arrange for a certain amount of stability 
which they could not maintain through 
direct voting on every point even if that 
were possible. The psychological con- 
sideration here is that there is in the 
history of every individual the fact of 
the parent-child relationship. Although 
in the mature democratic way of politi- 
cal life the electors are presumably 
mature human beings, it cannot be 
assumed that there is no place for a 
residue of the parent-child relationship, 
with its obvious advantages. To some 
extent, in the democratic election 
mature people elect temporary parents, 
‘which means that they also acknowledge 
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the fact that to some extent the electors 
remain children. Even the elected 
temporary parents, the rulers of the 
democratic political system, are children 
themselves outside their professional 
political work. If in driving their cars 
they exceed the speed limit they come 
under ordinary judicial censure because 
driving a car is not part of their job of 
ruling. As political leaders, and only 
as such, they are temporarily parents, 
and after being deposed at an election 
they revert to being children. It is as if 
it is convenient to play a game of 
parents and children because things 
work out better that way. In other 
words, because there are advantages in 
the parent-child relationship, some of 
this is retained; but, for this to be 
possible, a sufficient proportion of 
individuals need to be grown-up enough 
not to mind playing at being children. 

In the same way it is thought to be 
bad for these people who are playing at 
parents to have no parents themselves. 
In the game it is generally thought that 
there should be another house of rep- 
resentatives to which the rulers who are 
directly elected by the people should be 
responsible. In this country this func- 
tion belongs to the House of Lords, 
which is to some extent composed of 
those who have a hereditary title, and 
to some extent by those who have won 
a position there by eminence in various 
branches of public work. Once again 
the “‘ parents’’ of the “ parents” are 
persons, and capable of making positive 
contributions as human beings. And 
it makes sense to love or to hate or to 
respect or to despise persons. There 
can be no substitute in a society for the 
human beings or being at the top, in so 
far as that society is to be rated accord- 
ing to its quality of emotional maturity. 

And further, in a study of the social 
setting in Great Britain, we can see that 
the lords are children, relative to the 
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Crown. Here in each case we come 
again to a person, who holds his posi- 
tion by heredity, and also by main- 
taining the love of his people by his 
personality and actions. It is certainly 
helpful when the reigning monarch 
quite easily and sincerely carries the 
matter a stage further and proclaims a 
belief in God. Thus the problems that 
now cluster round the idea of isola- 
tionism could be postponed. 


Geographical Boundary of a Democracy 

For the development of a democracy, 
in the sense of a mature society struc- 
ture, it seems that it is necessary that 
there should be some natural geo- 
graphical boundary for that society. 
Obviously, up to recently and even now, 
the fact that Great Britain is sea- 
bound (except for its relation to Eire) 
has been very much responsible for the 
maturity of our society structure. 
Switzerland has (less satisfactorily) 
mountain limits. U.S.A. till recently 
had the advantage of a west which 
offered unlimited exploitation; this 
meant that the U.S.A., while being 
united by positive ties, did not till 
recently need to start to feel to the full 
the internal struggles of a closed com- 
munity, united in spite of hate as well 
as because of love. 

A State that has no natural frontier 
cannot relax an active adaptation to 
neighbours. In one sense, fear simplifies 
the emotional situation, for many of the 
indeterminate Y and some of the less 
severe of the anti-social X become able 
to identify with the State on the basis 
of a cohesive reaction to an external 
persecution threat. This simplification 
is detrimental, however, to the develop- 
ment towards maturity, which is a 
difficult thing, involving full acknow- 
ledgement of essential conflict, and the 
non-employment of any way out or way 
round (defences). 


In any case, the basis for a society is 
the whole human personality, and the 
personality has a limit. The diagram of 
a healthy person is a circle (sphere) so 
that whatever is not-self can be des- 
cribed as either inside or outside that 
person. It is not possible for persons to 
get further in society-building than they 
can get with their own personal develop- 
ment. 

For these reasons we regard with 
suspicion the use of terms like “* world- 
citizenship ’. Perhaps only a few really 
great and fairly aged men and women 
ever get as far in their own development 
as to be justified in thinking in such 
wide terms. 

If the whole world were our society, 
then it would need to be at times in a 
depressed mood (as a person at times 
inevitably has to be), and it would have 
to be able fully to acknowledge essential 
conflict within itself. The concept of a 
global society brings with it the idea 
of the world’s suicide, as well as the idea 
of the world’s happiness. For this 
reason we expect the militant pro- 
tagonists of the world state to be 
individuals who are in a manic swing 
of a manic-depressive psychosis. 


Education in Democratic Lore 

Such democratic tendency as exists 
can be strengthened by a study of the 
psychology of social as well as of 
individual maturity. The results of such 
study must be given in understandable 
language to the existing democracies 
and to healthy individuals everywhere 
so that they may become intelligently 
self-conscious. Unless they are self- 
conscious they cannot know what to 
attack and what to defend, nor can they 
recognise threats to democracy when 
these arise. ‘ The price of freedom is 
eternal vigilance "—vigilance by whom? 
—by two or three of the (100—(X+ 
Y+Z))% mature individuals. The 
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others are busy just being ordinary 
good parents, handing on the job of 
growing up, and of being grown-up, to 
their children. 


Democracy at War 

The question must be asked, is there 
such a thing as democracy at war? 
The answer is certainly not a plain yes. 
In fact, there are some reasons why, in 
war-time, there should be an announce- 
ment of temporary suspension of 
democracy because of war. 

It is clear that mature healthy indi- 
viduals, collectively forming a demo- 
cracy, should be able to go to war (i) to 
make room to grow, (ii) to defend what 
is valued, already possessed, etc., and 
(iii) to fight anti-democratic tendencies 
in so far as there are people to support 
such tendencies by fighting. 

Nevertheless, it must be but seldom 
that things have worked out that way. 

According to the description given 
above, a community is never composed 
of 100% of healthy, mature individuals. 

As soon as war approaches, there is a 
re-arrangement of groups, so that by 
the time war is being fought it is not 
the healthy who are doing all the fight- 
ing. Taking our four groups 

(a) Many of the anti-socials, along 
with mild paranoids, feel better 
because of actual war, and they 
welcome the real persecution 
threat. They find a pro-social 
tendency by active fighting. 

(b) Of the indeterminates, many step 
over into what is the thing to do, 
perhaps using the grim reality of 
war to grow up as they would not 
otherwise have done. 

(c) Of the hidden anti-socials, prob- 
ably some find opportunity for 


the urge to dominate in the 
various key positions which war 
creates. 

(d) The mature, healthy individuals 
do not necessarily show up as well 
as the others. They are not so 
certain as the others are that the 
enemy is bad. They have doubts. 
Also they have a bigger positive 
stake in the world’s culture, and 
in beauty and in friendship, and 
they cannot easily believe war is 
necessary. Compared with the 
near-paranoids they are slow in 
getting the gun in hand and in 
pulling the trigger. In fact they 
miss the bus to the front line, even 
if when they get there they are the 
reliable factor and the ones best 
able to adapt to adversity. 

Moreover, some of the healthy of 
peace-time become anti-social in war 
(conscientious objectors) not from 
cowardice but from a genuine personal 
doubt, just as the peace-time anti- 
socials tend to find themselves in brave 
action in war. 

For these and other reasons, when a 
democratic society is fighting, it is the 
whole group that fights, and it would be 
difficult to find an instance of a war 
conducted by just those of a com- 
munity who provide the innate demo- 
cratic factor in peace. 

It may be that, when a war has dis- 
turbed a democracy, it is best to say 
that at that moment democracy is at an 
end, and those who like that way of life 
will have to start again and fight inside 
the group for the re-establishment of 
democratic machinery, after the end of 
the external conflict. 

This is a large subject, and it deserves 
the attention of large-minded people. 
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SUMMARY 


. The use of the word Democracy can be studied psychologically on the basis of 
its implication of maturity. 


. Neither Democracy nor Maturity can be implanted on a society. 
. Democracy is an achievement of a limited society at any one time. 


. The innate democratic factor in a community derives from the working of the 
ordinary good home. 


. The main activity for promotion of democratic tendency is a negative one, 
avoidance of interference with the ordinary good home. Study of psychology 
and education according to what is known provide additional help. 


. There is special significance in the devotion of the ordinary good mother to her 
infant, the capacity for eventual emotional maturity being founded as a result 
of the devotion. Mass interference at this point, in a society, would quickly 
and effectually lessen the democratic potential of that society, just as it would 
diminish the richness of its culture. 





BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SPACES 
CHARLES MADGE 





When decisions are taken which will 
affect a community as a whole, the 
authority to take such decisions is 
usually delegated. The delegation can 
be done in different ways. A community 
in mortal danger will often accept 
leadership with the minimum of form- 
ality. But once a relative security has 
been established, the complex inter- 
action of interests will tend to result in 
constitutions and voting procedures. 
The diversification of interests through 
the division of labour is further ex- 
pressed in the economic structure of 
society and in the laws of supply and 
demand. There may be other means of 
delegation, but these are the most 
obvious in contemporary Britain: (i) by 
acceptance of de facto leadership (ii) by 
democratic procedure and (iii) by 
economic adjustment. 

These three means of delegation are 
often simultaneous. A general sanction 
for public decisions is obtained through 
parliament. But because it is so general, 
this is only the prelude to further dele- 
gation. The elected delegates take the 
“advice” of specialists, including econo- 
mic specialists, i.e., Treasury officials. 

The specialists in their turn are sub- 
ject to the psychological forces at work 
within any organised group. Members 
of such a group, and by tacit under- 
standing the group as a whole, may be 
influenced by unconscious motives. In 
some professional groups, the declared 
aim is to arrive at decisions on the best 
available information and to minimize 
the effect of unconscious tendencies 
towards a particular bias. In other pro- 


fessional groups, the situation is rather 
more complicated because the pro- 
fession relies on its own unwritten 
tradition of experience and on an inde- 
finable element of intuitive judgment. 
The mystery of the craft is accentuated 
in the case of the artistic professions, 
but is liable to turn up in other, more 
apparently technical and mundane 
occupations. There is an “ art ” as well 
as a science of government, for example. 
This tradition, carried over from a less 
scientifically-minded period, is valuable 
in the margin it leaves to a genuine and 
creative intuition in many spheres of 
activity. It may also, unfortunately, 
mask defensive or even destructive 
tendencies within specialized groups. 
The very fact that these groups feel 
themselves entitled, by general consent, 
to a margin of intuition, may mean that 
neither they, nor the public, recognize 
the influence of the unconscious motives 
over decisions which are apparently 
based entirely on conscious considera- 
tions. 

This brief statement of theory is pre- 
liminary to a discussion of one type of 
social decision, the subdivision of living 
space both public and private. The 
degree of control exerted by com- 
munities over this subdivision is, of 
course, variable and this paper is con- 
cerned primarily with the existing situa- 
tion in Great Britain. The specialist 
groups to whom, in our society, the 
function of subdividing space has been 
principally delegated are the pro- 
fessions of architecture and town 
planning. These groups are indeed 
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subject to some degree of control 
through economic supply and demand 
and also by democratic institutions. 
But both these mechanisms work 
imperfectly. 

There has been a chronic shortage of 
low-rented housing for more than a 
hundred years. The unrelatedness of 
housing supply and housing demand 
has been further emphasized by rent 
restriction acts, rent subsidies, com- 
pulsory slum clearance schemes, and 
similar administrative measures. With 
the growth of local government, it has 
become theoretically possible for the 
householder to have more influence on 
the designing and siting of his home. 
But his capacity for knowing his own 
mind on these questions has become 
atrophied by long disuse and the link 
between him and the municipal architect 
is tenuous. Similarly, in theory a local 
community should be able to influence 
the disposition of its public and private 
space; but to be effective this influence 
should be felt before the formulation of 
a technical plan, and there has yet to be 
evolved an adequate link between the 
community and the planner. 

The social scientist may be able to 
help the architect and physical planner 
not only by supplying factual informa- 
tion, e.g., about the proportions of 
households of different sizes, but also by 
analysing the unexpressed needs of the 
household both in its private and public 
spaces. The social scientist can, in my 
view, contribute most. valuably by 
working in close collaboration with 
architects and physical planners, and in 
framing hypotheses or making recom- 
mendations on this subject he must of 
course be adequately briefed on the 
technology of domestic and civic 
design. Every lay-out that is not merely 
repetitive is in a sense a fresh experi- 
ment in social space. From collabora- 
tive experiments in lay-out the social 


effects of different space patterns will, 
in due course, become established. Such 
experiments will necessarily take time 
to mature. Any principles arrived at 
will have to be flexible enough to allow 
for a continuous process of modifica- 
tion, with technical advances in, e.g., 
construction, heating, and transport, 
and with the cumulative influence of 
changing social institutions. 

I believe myself that the aim of the 
sociologist in devising an experimental 
framework should be to establish con- 
ditions under which creative tendencies 
have free play, rather than attempt to 
lay down an abstract design for a “ way 
of life’. It is my hypothesis that a 
society which, like ours, is committed 
to progressive change will tend, in the 
course of time, to seek a resolution of 
its own conflicts, unconscious as well as 
conscious, through the medium of in- 
stitutions and actual physical construc- 
tions. Such a society or culture is, like 
an individual, in a continuous process 
of adaptation to reality, both outer and 
inner. Economic forces have reacted so 
violently on social institutions and 
structures that this process has been 
impaired, but there are signs that now, 
with the ending of the Jaissez faire 
period of economic development, the 
self-regenerative cultural forces will 
come into their own again. In helping 
them to do so, we shall have the new 
insight that has come through psycho- 
analytic studies of human motivation 
and through the comparative study of 
cultures by anthropologists and socio- 
logists. 

The way in which living space is 
divided up—whether within a region, a 
town, a housing lay-out, or a single 
house—both expresses a past or existing 
culture and helps to set a pattern for 
social behaviour in the present and the 
future. The relative permanence of 
buildings, roads, and railways has the 
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effect of imposing on later generations 
the ideas and habits of their forerunners. 
This rigidity in the man-made environ- 
ment is an important factor in causing 
the cultural time-lag. 

But while much of the physical frame- 
work may date from the past, there is 
for each generation a change in pre- 
dominant social and cultural conflicts 
and their symbols. As each new genera- 
tion is brought up, it re-assesses, sym- 
bolically as well as rationally, the cul- 
tural environment and its constituent 
parts. The process of re-assessment is 
important in early childhood when 
every child makes its own unconscious 
re-interpretation of the man-made 
structures that it finds—of its own home, 
of shops and schools and factories and 
railway trains. It is important again in 
adolescence, when the reaction against 
parental ideas and symbols is 
strengthened. 

There will be a tendency towards a 
consensus of unconscious infantile inter- 
pretation of cultural objects; to take an 
obvious example, little boys in the first 
part of the twentieth century generally 
wanted to be engine drivers. But con- 
tinuity of unconscious interpretation is 
less assured: thus the present trend 
among small boys is to substitute the 
tractor for the railway engine. With a 
rapid rate of technical change, this dis- 
continuity in the unconscious symbols 
may cause difficulties for cultural 
development, for example in poetry and 
the arts. The process which needs to be 
stressed is the retro-active process by 
which the child, evolving his individual 
system of unconscious symbols, is met 
halfway by the shapes and space pat- 
terns of the culture into which he is 
growing up. 

It is with the space patterns that this 
paper is particularly concerned and it is 
necessary to begin by attempting to 
understand, in broad outline, their 
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history. Under feudal conditions there 
was a pattern whereby the feudal lord 
lived in a large fortified building while 
his dependents lived in extremely small 
and primitive family dwellings. They 
had, however, certain claims to space 
within his domain and they were in fact 
forbidden to leave this domain. This 
pattern predominated until the en- 
closures, when villagers were dis- 
possessed of their space rights and began 
to move in increasing numbers into 
industrial towns. Here, the growth of 
housing was directly related to in- 
dustrial development and the space- 
rights of the mass of town dwellers were 
reduced to the minimum. The resultant 
overcrowding was found to be a 
menace to the health not only of the 
overcrowded but to all who lived in 
towns, and statesmen became afraid of 
the destructive forces which might be 
generated in the overcrowded areas. 
This led to the concept of housing 
reform which was adopted in time by 
the culture as a whole (2). 

In our culture there has been a 
marked tendency by housing reformers 
to stress the importance of restoring 
space rights, including the right to a 
plot of land. The garden city concept 
of Ebenezer Howard and the develop- 
ment of municipal cottage housing 
estates on the outskirts of towns, are 
expressions of this tendency, and there 
has been a corresponding resistance to 
the flatted dwellings which predominate 
in the urban culture of Europe and 
America. In these continents, however, 
the sense of space deprivation has been 
less acute, because the ratio of agri- 
cultural to industrial employment has 
remained higher. 

In Scotland the tenement pre- 
dominates, in England the cottage 
housing estate. Millions of people now 
live on these estates, having been moved 
from the overcrowded centres of towns. 
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The preferred type of house is the semi- 
detached two storey cottage type, with 
two or three bedrooms. These houses 
have small front gardens opening on to 
metalled roads with pavements. At the 
back, there is a narrow strip of garden, 
twenty to thirty foot wide and from 
thirty to sixty foot long, which normally 
abuts on to neighbouring gardens both 
to left and right and at the bottom of 
the plot. The boundary is usually 
marked by a wire fence. In the majority 
of these back gardens there is little or 
no privacy. They are normally used for 
the cultivation of vegetables and for 
hanging out the washing. In the semi- 
detached type there is slightly more 
room for manoeuvre, and tradesmen 
can use a door at the side of the house. 
In terraced housing, the back door is 
sometimes reached by an open passage 
way through the terrace. At the front 
of the house the treatment varies, but 
in general it is here that flowers are 
grown. Important visitors are received 
at this door. It is noticeable on most 
estates that the front windows are 
heavily curtained although one fre- 
quently sees in the centre of the window 
an ornament, favourites being a large 
china dog, a nude statuette, or the doll- 
like figure of a little girl. The self- 
display implied in these figures is in 
striking contrast to the lace curtaining 
of the windows. It may also be said 
that although the curtains are intended 
to stop people looking in at the win- 
dows, they also provide a screen from 
behind which those inside the house 
can watch passers by outside, without 
themselves being observed. Even on 
estates which have been developed at a 
relatively low density, the distance 
between houses is in many cases not 
very great, and people moving inside 
the house across the road are often 
visible, especially by artificial light. 
Many of those who have moved to 


housing estates of this type came from 
an environment where privacy was 
practically impossible. People living in 
such environments could choose 
whether to give up the idea of privacy 
altogether or whether to seek alter- 
native housing in which they could 
obtain privacy, even to an exaggerated 
degree. Some of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century working-class 
** villa’ development catered very well 
for the privacy-seeking family and these 
villas were in fact sought after by the 
upper bracket of the lower income 
group. On the housing estates, with 
certain exceptions, there was a degree 
of privacy greater than that in an over- 
crowded slum, but less than that 
afforded by the suburban villa. The 
physical situation on the housing 
estate was in fact liable to induce a 
conflict between privacy-seeking and 
self-displaying tendencies. 

The road which runs between the 
houses on the housing estates is often 
traversed by traffic, and in many of the 
older éxamples the traffic is heavy and 
travels at considerable speeds. Even 
where the road is a minor residential 
road, tradesmen’s delivery vans and a 
certain amount of other traffic will pass 
along it and it may rationally be 
regarded as a place of danger, at any 
rate for small children. By association 
with major roads, the dangerous aspect 
of all metalled roads is enhanced. It is 
worth noting that the “‘ open space ” 
provided, on semi-idealistic grounds, 
for the residents of housing estates, 
usually consists of islands or triangles 
of green surrounded by metalled road. 
It is observable, and not surprising, 
that these open spaces are not often 
used by the residents and _ their 
function is, therefore, decorative 
only. Even the decorative aspect tends 
to be overlooked because of the 
cost of maintenance and the lack of 
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interest felt in these spaces by the 
residents. 

It is widely recognised that the 
separation of the low-density housing 
estate from shops and places of employ- 
ment is a tendency that has prevented 
the residents from being attached to the 
estate. For every form of public 
activity—for work, for shopping, in 
many cases for the purpose of visiting 
a church, a cinema or a public house— 
they have had to go outside the estate, 
often travelling long distances. It would 
be difficult for any attachment to the 
estate to develop under such conditions. 
Instead, there is a driving back of 
attachment to the house itself and its 
furniture, with the minimum attach- 
ment to the locality. Interest and 
attachment is concentrated on the inside 
of the house rather than the outside. 

I would suggest as a hypothesis that 
in certain cultures there is a repression 
of aesthetic pleasure in certain elements, 
both natural objects and artefacts. In 
such cases, the cultural treatment of 
these elements is such as to render them 
aesthetically “‘ meaningless”, i.e., the 
libido stops short of them, and the 
expressed conscious preferences of the 
culture are no more than screens for the 
elements which have been repressed. 
The elements I am especially concerned 
with here are surfaces, interior and 
exterior, their texture and colour. As 
a subjective observer I feel that the 
aesthetic sense of exterior surfaces has 
been heavily repressed in English cul- 
ture by comparison, for example, with 
French culture, and that this repression 
has been carried to the point of actual 
neglect. I associate it with a repression 
which has developed in our culture in 
regard to the oral phase of libidinal 
development and which is dramatically 
exemplified in English cooking. Ex- 
terior surfaces are presumably con- 
nected with the surface of the mother’s 
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body, just as cooking is connected with 
her capacity to supply oral gratification. 
May I recall the aesthetically dis- 
pleasing colour and texture of bricks 
and tiles employed for the past 75 years, 
the use of pebble dash (a surface con- 
trived to set teeth on edge) and the part 
played by mock-tudor beam decoration, 
applied in a mechanical and compulsive 
manner? Already a reaction has set in, 
and one can find here and there, and 
even on housing estates, colour-wash 
applied to brick and other types of 
cladding. There are signs that the 
repression of oral tendencies is in pro- 
cess of mitigation. On the other hand, 
a visit to the other side of the channel 
will quickly show the contrast to be 
found in a culture where oral gratifica- 
tion is highly valued. The objects inside 
a French house, however (unless they 
are heirlooms), the interior decoration 
and plumbing, all show a relative lack 
of interest and anxiety. 

Housing reformers have paid special 
attention in England to the bathroom 
and lavatory. Their anxiety about these 
features is shown in the notorious 
“* coals in the bath ” fantasy, and by the 
somewhat surprising recommendation 
of the Ministry of Health that every 
house with three or more bedrooms 
should have two W.C’s. (12). In 
France, the sounds and smells, and even 
sights, connected with excretion, are 
widely tolerated in all classes. In 
England they have been banished in a 
remarkably short time not only from 
the middle-class home but from a high 
proportion of working-class homes. 

The related concepts of private and 
public are rich in emotional associations 
of a complicated and contradictory 
kind, and are used in connection with a 
wide range of social referents. By 
etymology, a private person is one who 
has been deprived of the privileges and 
prestige with which society repays those 
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who perform their allotted function in 
the group. The idea of privacy as some- 
thing to be valued appears to have 
developed late in cultural history. 
Privacy for certain physiological per- 
formances which come under group 
tabu regulations is demanded in many 
cultures, however, though practices 
vary enormously. Menstruation is very 
generally the subject of privacy regula- 
tions. The same tendency attaches to 
excretion and sexual intercourse, though 
by no means to the extent that we would 
assume from our own recently estab- 
lished official norms. The practice of 
eating together is, conditions per- 
mitting, a world-wide norm and was 
embodied in feudalism with its great 
dining halls and long tables. Farming 
and peasant communities have pre- 
served this type of commensalism down 
to the present day. There is, of course, 
much public eating in canteens and 
restaurants under modern conditions, 
but with the growth of towns and of a 
middle-class the main emphasis has 
shifted on to the family meal which is a 
relatively private affair. Certain forms 
of eating in public by adults are frowned 
on by dominant groups in our society. 

There is an important distinction 
between family privacy and single- 
person privacy. The latter is a peculiar 
value which has developed culturally 
from those who under tribal conditions 
temporarily left the tribe and lived, not 
in solitude, but in communion with 
spirits and gods. Such people returned 
to the tribe with increased magical 
prestige. Similar religious motives have 
driven hermits and holy men into 
deserts and remote places. The provi- 
sion of conditions of solitude within the 


framework of the social settlement is a 
more sophisticated development, but 
is of great significance in the evolution 
of intellectual life. The closet, the study, 
and the studio are private spaces within 
a family or public setting. 

That each family should have relative 
privacy for itself is a condition ob- 
served by many animals beside man. 
The institution of the lair or nest is 
biologically linked with the reproduc- 
tive function, and the diffusion of this 
function throughout the social activities 
of mankind has led to a sort of diffused 
human nesting instinct, like the diffused 
human cestrus. This instinct, if it can 
be so called without confusion, is 
extremely plastic and has been modified 
in various cultures according to the rela- 
tionship of the biological family and 
other social groupings based on kinship, 
or on differences of sex, age, occupa- 
tion, and economic class. Moreover, in 
most cultures, the ancestors are in- 
mates of the family house, either in 
effigy or even buried under the floor (3). 

With the growth of urban forms of 
social organisation, links of kinship and 
of feudal dependence become less vivid 
and the house as headquarters of the 
family become more focal. Each family 
became an organisation in its own right, 
with its own private space. Because 
this space was more limited, at urban 
densities, than in the sparsely populated 
feudal countryside, it also became more 
exclusive, both physically and emo- 
tionally. The value of what is private was 
much increased. Private property and 
private enterprise were highly esteemed. 
The urban householder may have felt 
that his home was his castle, but the 
function of the castle was to protect only 





1 Important public men have sometimes done in public what others did privately. An extreme case 


is the public sexual intercourse of the pharaohs. But there are 


parallels in, for example, the bedside 


levees held by European monarchs. The curiosity of the populace about the private lives of public 
figures is insatiable. In modern times, the royal family is felt to have sacrificed the satisfactions 


of privacy for the common good. 
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his family and some few domestics, not 
a whole population of retainers. 

Within this spatial preserve, the 
family developed a high degree of 
psychological elaboration. In the past 
the eldest son inherited the parental 
house and although nowadays the great 
majority of young couples will move 
into a “new” house at the time of 
marriage, the symbolism remains ex- 
tremely potent. In childhood, the house 
undoubtedly represents the parental 
body and intervenes between the child 
and the outside world. Whether the 
house is ancestral or new it retains for 
adult and child alike the symbolic values 
of the human body. It incorporates 
father, mother, and children, and 
enables the young couple to assume the 
parental role that it implies. To the 
child it represents the boundary be- 
tween what is familiar and what is 
strange. The analyst will, no doubt, be 
able to enlarge on the associations 
found with the house and its component 
features. The garden, and the trees and 
plants that grow in it, are closely linked 
with the actual building. 

It seems probable that the relation- 
ship between the house and neigh- 
bouring houses has a lot to do with early 
social development. Under living con- 
ditions where a child is able to move 
freely into other people’s houses and 
gardens, and where other children visit 
its own house and garden, the parental 
body will be extended, by a series of 
analogies, to include a whole group of 
houses and perhaps even a neighbour- 
hood, village or town. Early restriction 
on this freedom of movement would 


tend to produce a generation that keeps _ 


itself to itself. This inward-turning 
tendency would be accentuated by the 
assumption of the parental role, and 
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that this in fact has happened in Peck- 
ham is convincingly asserted by Pearse 
and Crocker (8). , 
Social activity in well-knit com- 
munities is normally accompanied by 
a satisfying degree of self-display. 
Although in some circumstances this 
may take hysterical forms, its mani- 
festations are more usually colourful 
and harmonious. They provide a con- 
stand medium through which individual 
members of the cultural group can each 
win their carefully graded due of 
approval and attention. All this is 
heavily repressed in many areas of living 
in our society, and nowhere more than 
in the so-called “residential” areas. 
When self-display does take place, it 
often strikes observers as shrill, forced 
and hysterical, and the more balanced - 
members of the community are dis- 
couraged from taking part. From a 
social and aesthetic point of view, a 
vicious circle is set up. Moreover a 
culture which offers no opportunities 
for openly observing the activities of 
neighbours may conduce to spying. 
It is no doubt as a reaction against 
such tendencies that there has grown up 
a demand for Community Centres on 
housing estates. The argument for 
these centres is usually stated in terms 
of educational need and the ethics of 
service, and this may be a case where 
official and popular motives may differ 
in emphasis. It is all to the good that a 
campaign should have been set on foot 
to reinstate the missing sense of com- 
munity. In this journal I need hardly 
stress the delicacy of such an operation. 
Broadly speaking, two polar types of 
institution seem to arise: first there is 
the working men’s club, with the 
emphasis on beer-drinking and billiards; 
and secondly the quasi-educational 





2 The equivalence MAN=HOUSE=WORLD is, according to my own analyses of poetic imagery, a 
framework within which a great deal of mental symbolism, indeed I should say the major part 


of it, can be fitted. 
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centre, in which an aspiring minority of 
working-class people combine in group 
actfvities with others of somewhat 
higher social status, who thus find scope 
for their organising talents and, in some 
cases, an expression for their sense of 
social guilt. The liberating possibilities 
of the latter type of centre are somewhat 
reduced by the unduly strenuous efforts 
of the missionary group to assimilate 
their associates into their own cultural 
patterns of behaviour. Both the poten- 
tialities and the drawbacks of this type 
of community centre are suggested in 
the following quotatic.a:— 

‘The measure of educational pro- 
gress will be indicated in the quality 
of life in the Centre showing itself in a 
variety of ways, in the discussions 
and conduct of business by members 
of committees, in the behaviour at 
dances, in the types of games most 
enjoyed, in the posters on the notice 
board, in the character of the “turns” 
at socials, in personal relations of 
every kind, in the cleanliness of the 
lavatories, in the writing (or lack of 
writing) on the walls, in the care of 
property, as well as in the desire for 
formal teaching, and for better music, 
art and drama.’ (6). 

The evolution of the Public House is 
relevant in this context. In its nine- 
teenth century development, it was a 
structure for concealing the activity of 
drinking. The division into public, 
private and saloon bar also suggests a 
need to conceal one set of drinkers from 
another. Within this framework, how- 
ever, and with the aid of alcohol, con- 
siderable relaxations of stranger-feeling 
are tolerated. In most parts of the 
country, women can nowadays visit 
pubs without fuss. The brewers them- 
selves have tended to develop the pub as 
a welfare institution and there are to be 
State pubs in new towns. The therapy 
of the pub is not to be under-estimated, 


but it has the mixed advantage and 
disadvantage of not catering for the 
whole family, and the unmixed disad- 
vantage of being shut off from the 
street and open air, unlike the continen- 
tal cafe, where the passers by make a 
spectacle for the customers. 

Pub, Church, and Community Centre 
can all be regarded in their different 
ways as localized centres of social 
readjustment, whether or not they carry 
out their function effectively. They are 
intended to readjust the relations of the 
families and individuals as between each 
other and as towards the central insti- 
tutions. Their buildings are public 
spaces within which the people from 
adjoining houses can carry out certain 
socially sanctioned patterns of public 
behaviour. The officiating priest, bar- 
man, or warden is not so much a leader 
as an intermediary with some supra- 
social force, whether this force is 
numinous, alcoholic, or ethical. 

The Peckham Pioneer Health Centre 
is a remarkable experiment in develop- 
ing this situation further on scientific 
lines. The purposes of the Centre are 
conceived as biological. In _ their 
theoretical writings, the organizers of 
the centre stress the analogies with 
animal ecology and do not discuss 
unconscious motives. The building, 
designed by Sir Owen Williams, an 
engineer, to the specifications of Dr. 
Scott Williamson, was conceived as a 
laboratory and field of observation for 
the scientist. Within this field, human 
behaviour and activity was to be 
watched and analysed. For this pur- 
pose, large windows open on to all the 
main foci of activity, the swimming bath, 
gymnasium, etc. As a result, at all 
points in the building people are both 
watching and being watched. Although 
this was intended primarily to help the 
biologists and doctors in charge, it has 
had the immensely important effect of 
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releasing tendencies to self-display 
without heightening social tension or 
inducing hysterical behaviour. In con- 
sequence, the whole building is suffused 
with a social atmosphere which is 
reassuring and which at the same time 
encourages people to develop their 
latent faculties. Peckham families that 
had been pathologically inturned have 
thus had restored to them the sense of 
being able to move freely in a public 
space. Nor is this freedom confined 
to a single section of the community, as 
in the case of men’s clubs, women’s 
institutes, youth organisations or trade 
unions. It is the family as a whole 
which moves out of its private space. 

The Peckham doctors insist, however, 
on the need for adequate private as well 
as public space, their arguments being 
largely biological. In the reproductive 
phase, the family retires to its nest. 
The analogy is no doubt true, though 
the diffuseness of biological tendencies 
in the human species must not be over- 
looked in making comparisons of this 
kind. There is, moreover, an intimate 
continuing link between the member 
family and the doctors at this privacy- 
seeking phase. In fact, they are there 
to guide the young couple before and 
after marriage, during pregnancy and 
throughout the biological cycle. This 
means that the supra-social force in- 
voked as the link between all those who 
use the centre is the generalized family 
itself, and its viability in physical, social 
and psychological terms. The doctors 
officiate and mediate between the 
separate families and the fund of expert 
knowledge through which family health 
can be promoted.® 

Internally, the Peckham Centre is 
remarkably self-sufficient, but its rela- 
tions with external society are only 
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partially successful. It falls outside the 
framework of the National Health 
Service, which is also trying to assist the 
family in its biological task, but which 
has to include in its scope every family 
and not a selected group of member 
families. The Peckham doctors have 
also felt the need to start their own 
educational work at the centre, again 
independently of the State system. 
They have also been unable to fit into 
the local pattern of “‘voluntary” youth 
organizations. If this tendency to split 
off from the institutional environment 
were to become more marked, there 
would be a growing resemblance be- 
tween the Centre and the many experi- 
mental settlements in the past, e.g., 
New Lanark, which have attempted to 
set up a society within a society. The test 
of such settlements is their capacity for 
economic survival, and they usually 
depend either on outside donations or 
on getting labour-service from their 
members either free or more cheaply 
than in the external market. Once it 
has absorbed a certain number of social 
functions, it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary for a social settlement to absorb all 
social functions. The Peckham Centre 
has its own farm and holiday camp, 
while at Coventry some of the Peckham 
doctors have been responsible for the 
launching of a housing scheme in 
association with another centre, and 
with agriculture. Though the farm is 
rationalised as intended to provide milk 
and vegetables of superior nutritive 
quality, i.e., on biological grounds, it has 
the same spatial and psychological sig- 
nificance as the garden or allotment plot 
in relation to housing, and is a reaction, 
conscious or unconscious, against the 
distribution of space in an industrial 
society. 





3 They do not encourage the setting up of permanent institutional committees and procedures, 
but they do encourage every kind of self-service, at the cafeteria for instance. 
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The two institutions which are least 
easy to fit into the Peckham plan for 
family rehabilitation are the school and 
the workplace. These have a relation 
to each other and to the economic 
system which has grown up in the past 
150 years. Economic forces have placed 
a heavy strain on the familial society, 
and have led to spatial dispositions in 
which social and psychological needs 
are subordinate. Town and country 
planning is an attempt to revise these 
dispositions partly on economic 
grounds, because the economic forces 
have largely defeated their own ends, 
and partly on wider and vaguer social 
grounds. The relation of home to 
school and the relation of home to 
workplace have been basic in town 
planning theory. According to this 
theory, the journey to work should be 
reduced, but work-places should be in 
special zones at a certain distance from 
homes. Children up to 12 years old on 
their way to school should not have to 
cross main roads and should not have 
to go more than a quarter of a mile 
from their homes. According to 
Mumford (7), the school should be the 
focus for the community. This has led 
to the concept of the dual purpose 
school, combining secondary education 
(for children aged 12 and over) with the 
functions of the community centre (10). 

It may prove necessary to modify 
this theory in some respects. Some 
types of industry should be segregated 
and there is no case for haphazard, 
laissez-faire mixing up of houses and 
factories; nevertheless, to keep all 
workplaces out of residential areas is 
to exile them from a predominant form 
of masculine activity. Without going 
deeply into the means by which libido 
can become attached to the machine- 
operations and raw materials of the 
industrial process, it must be clear that 
a rigid separation between family-space 


and work-space must, first, impoverish 
the vitality of the residential area by 
diverting libido from it and, secondly, 
inhibit the formation of co-operative 
working groups by too great a dis- 
sociation from family life. Family 
space and work space have adjoined 
each other in most pre-industrial cul- 
tures, and even in the earlier industrial 
cultures also, where the mill or pit-head 
was the focus of the neighbouring 
houses. Brennan’s very interesting 
investigation (1), of the Low Hill 
Housing Estate in Wolverhampton 
showed that families whose main earner 
worked outside the estate made signi- 
ficantly less use of local facilities (shops, 
cinema, library, youth club, clinic) than 
families whose main earner worked in- 
side, although the members of the 
family concerned were the housewife 
and children, not the main earner 
himself. 

Primary school sites should certainly 
be within easy reach of homes and the 
link between these schools and families 
with: children of primary school age is 
important, not only because the chil- 
dren themselves are able to adapt 
themselves to a deployment in space 
beyond the home territory, but because 
the parents can re-enact, through the 
school, their own childhood. Children 
of secondary school age are more 
mobile, and it is a positive advantage 
that the sites of such schools should be 
further from home so as to enable the 
adolescent to develop away from the 
parents. But this may make the urban 
secondary school unsuitable as a focus 
for adult activity. 

In fact the process by which the child 
moves from home to school and later 
from school to industry is still so 
mechanical that social aptitudes are too 
often thwarted and destroyed. The 
child is thrown without preparation into 
a large and formless group from which 
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it emerges disabled for public activity 
and with the privacy-seeking trends 
reinforced. School teachers and in- 
dustrial managers thus frequently come 
to be viewed as essentially hostile 
versions of parental authority. The 
institutions and buildings they control 
are not loved and the other people or 
children controlled appear neutral if 
not hostile. It is typical of those who 
have been through this mill that they 
feel relief in very large assemblies, such 
as football crowds, in which the burden 
of self-display is almost entirely carried 
by the players, although the spectators 
show some self-displaying traits, e.g., 
wearing of favours and waving of 
rattles. The football crowd is largely 
made up of privacy-seeking persons 
who are able to lose themselves in a 
public space. Such a crowd is distinct 
from the mob of the nineteenth and 
earlier centuries, which was generated 
by environments in which privacy was 
impossible. The football crowd is an 
expression of the forces which have 
produced large-scale industry, and 
which have assembled large working 
populations in industrial towns where 
their children have been compulsorily 
educated in large classes. Ht none the 
less expresses, in a peculiar form, 
cathexis to place. 

In general, of course, it is a truism to 
say that under modern urban conditions 
and especially on our suburban housing 
estates, emotional attachment to place 
has been impaired. It is, however, such 
a natural human feeling to love one’s 
home, one’s home-town, one’s home- 
land, that this love is continually seek- 
ing, unconsciously as well as con- 
sciously within the culture, to reassert 
itself. In this country, one way in 
which this has undoubtedly been going 
on is through the garden and allotment. 
These are privately-owned spaces, but 
gardening is not itself a private activity 
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for the majority of town-dwellers, in 
fact it may lend itself to self-display. It 
leads, moreover, to links with neigh- 
bours. In Manchester, for example: 
‘Contacts were made over the garden 
fence, the possibilities of the bulk 
purchase of seeds and fertilisers were 
realised, and shows were organized. 
In this way Garden Guilds came into 
being and were in more than one in- 
stance the starting points from which 
social activities later developed.’ (4). 
Perhaps significantly named examples 
are the Barlow Moor Social and Garden 
Society and the Burnage Fertility 
Association. 

Libido flows through the garden 
towards the outside world. The garden 
is indeed an intermediate form of space 
between the private world of the house 
and the big world outside. Symboli- 
cally, the garden is the whole world; 
its plants and trees, birds and insects, 
repeat the life of the family. There is 
much to be said for a gradation of 
privacy from an “outdoor room” 
which is screened from neighbours, 
through an ordinary garden space 
where one sees neighbours and is seen 
by them over the fence on to a “garden 
common” or green shared between a 
group of houses, and where the play- 
spaces for smaller children can be sited 
within earshot of mothers in their 
kitchens. Inside the house, too, there 
are, or should be, gradations of privacy, 
both in relation to neighbours and as 
between members of the family. House 
design, like housing lay-out can play ‘its 
part in the process of cultural restitu- 
tion of space rights. Mothers, fathers, 
and children can be given possibilities 
of privacy from each other and will 
thereby find more happiness in one 
another’s company. 

As the older children grow up and 
go to work, it may help them to estab- 
lish themselves in their adult roles if 
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they can live away from home. There 
is in fact a continuous tendency in this 
direction from the latency period 
through adolescence to the courting 
phase. The middle-class boarding 
school and residential college system is 
a cultural expression of this tendency, 
distorted though it is by the segrega- 
tion of sexes. Hostels for boys and girls 
of eighteen and upwards have proved 
their value to young people whose 
development is otherwise held back by 
living at home. The wardens of such 
hostels have, of course, taken over the 
parental role, but if they are good at 
it they can reduce the anxiety about 
parental authority by unobtrusive 
kindness. 

The provision of hostels for young 
people is in my view necessary to any 
humane system of spaces. What about 
flats? I feel myself that existing tech- 
nology cannot provide tall blocks of 
flats which are suitable for families with 
children unless at excessive cost. Blocks 
of flats can, however, be the right 
spatial milieu for single people and 
young married couples, as a further 
stage in the process by which they are 
led forward to the re-enactment of the 
parental role. Most very young adults 
are lonely in separate flat dwellings— 
hence the need for hostels. But there 
comes a time when they welcome this 
added privacy, while retaining the 
sense that there are many like them- 
selves, of both sexes, living in the same 
building and sharing certain communal 
facilities. Even when they are first 
married, this closeness to others of 
their own age and status is reassuring 
and stimulating and may well remain so, 
in many cases until after the birth of a 
first child has established maternal and 
paternal emotions and prepared the 
way for the more separate “‘ home’’. If 
flats are designed for families before 
(and after) the full reproductive phase, 





while houses are planned for parents 
with children, a simple differentiation 
of spaces and roles is provided within 
the residential framework. 

The block of flats or tenement build- 
ing can be a very grim affair, but it has 
one advantage: it is not intersected by 
dangerous roads. On all arrangements 
of houses on the ground, there is the 
problem of road access. As main roads 
become increasingly lethal, planners 
have tried to avoid having houses 
fronting on them and have sited them 
instead along minor “ residential” 
roads, up cul-de-sacs, round closes or 
Reilly greens. The main roads, there- 
fore, are tending to become the outer 
boundaries of residential “‘precincts’’, 
and a group of houses within a precinct 
will have some spatial and psychological 
analogies with the large block of fiats. 
It will be in the same way self contained, 
but it will be more intimately related to 
the contours, trees and other natural 
features of the landscape. There is 
indeed in the Radburn superblock con- 
ception (9) and in related layouts dis- 
cussed by Tunnard (11) and Madge (5), 
a kind of internalized landscape, a 
shared public space or park-strip. The 
private garden is made more effectively 
private in such lay-outs though it may 
be decreased in size. The internal 
common space is treated informally 
with sufficient planting to prevent it 
from feeling exposed. Incidentally, 
there is no reason why blocks of flats 
cannot be sited so that they also use 
the internal common space. 

The detailed design of housing lay-out 
is governed by many technical con- 
siderations, and in addition by the 
aesthetic intuition of the designer, an 
intuition which can grasp at a symbolic 
level the implications of the physical 
structures and space patterns. This 
intuition has undoubtedly been shown 
by many architects. The present-day 
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architect who has to design for the 
masses is in a difficult position owing 
to the gap in ideas between him and 
them. The social scientist can help him 
to bridge the gap. He may distrust this 
help, because, to him “ sociology ”’ is 
no more than a set of social specifica- 
tions arrived at by statistical and, he 
fears, mechanistic means. It is, there- 
fore, essential for the social scientist, if 
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his collaboration is sought, to enter into 
the symbolical as well as the purely 
physical aspects of social design. In 
doing so, he must not appear to usurp 
the functions of the architect either as 
trained technician or as intuitive artist. 
But the sociologist, too, must combine 
imagination with his technical qualifi- 
cations. In other words, he, like the 
architect, must be a designer. 


* 
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Part 1 


The relations between educational 
method, social action, and research in 
the solution of special problems are 
often discussed, but there have been few 
prepared explorations into the field of 
day-to-day reality in which all three are 
regarded as having a legitimate place, 
and, by the proponents of each a truly 
reciprocal fruitfulness for all. Mutually 
a defensive tolerance is sometimes the 
best relationship that can be achieved 
between educators, administrators, and 
social research workers, and in so far as 
competing claims for money are con- 
cerned the tolerance has (at least in 
Britain) discernible limits. Ronald 
Lippitt’s account of the events and 
results of an experiment in which all 
three collaborated has the more a fresh- 
ness and a claim to serious attention. 
The book describes, step by step, the 
events which led up to a social work- 
shop concerned with inter-racial preju- 
dice, the methods of setting it up, the 
events of the workshop, and the results 
of it. The experiment was, in so far as 
precedent goes, thorough and produc- 
tive; the workshop made a measurable 
contribution towards the handling of 
the inter-racial problems in some 
communities, and there is evidence that 
this was no accident but the result of the 
planned experiment. Ingenious and 


bold attempts were made to measure 
not only some of the social changes 
produced by the workshop but also 
some of the factors which led to these 
changes. Analyses of the complex field 
situations that confronted the workers 
before and during the experiment are 
recorded, and the reader may judge in 
turn, from the measurement of the 
results, the effectiveness of the methods 
used for producing changes in the field. 
The book is challenging reading and 
the fact that the descriptions seem 
elaborate is due more to the efforts 
demanded of the reader by a literary 
style bedecked with work-jargon that 
springs from highly conceptualised 
experiences of social events seen in 
terms of group dynamics, than to 
unnecessary reporting. Indeed in some 
places the reporting is tantalisingly in- 
complete, and to a psychiatrist there are 
places in which the description of an 
event in the terms of social psychology 
seems to be insufficient to permit of 
fundamental conclusions. 

The task undertaken by the group of 
social practitioners, social scientists, 
and experts in group action techniques 
was to help local communities in the 
State of Connecticut help themselves to 
improve relations among various racial, 
ethnic, and religious groups. Certain 





1 Training in Community Relations, Ronald Lippitt, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. 
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social practitioners in that State, having 
unified themselves as a consultant body 
giving community help, became aware 
of their own inadequacies and began to 
consider the usefulness of a training 
programme with an education-action 
approach for local leaders. They con- 
sulted the group of social scientists who 
in turn were dissatisfied with laboratory 
settings for the study of human be- 
haviour, and had felt a need to move 
from the isolation of a scientific ivory 
tower into contact with real life prob- 
lems, where the pressure for the 
application of scientific findings would 
be great, but no greater than the social 
resistance to change. In addition to 
their experience in face-to-face contact 
with social problems (and perhaps 
arising from it) the scientists had 
accepted as a scientific problem the 
conversion of research findings into 
educated social action. Moreover, they 
had an “ unscientific ” wish not only to 
know about, but to do something about, 
intergroup relations. Confirmed re- 
search workers, they were interested in 
action and education as proper research 
projects and they had an unashamed 
social conscience. (The latter is not of 
course unusual, but it needs record as a 
fruitful dynamic in the resultant field 
situation and, in contrast to scientific 
“‘ objectivity’, it requires further 
scientific explanation). The social prac- 
titioners, on the other hand, had little 
interest in research but had accepted the 
need for more knowledge, and were 
aware that the social scientists not only 
were perhaps capable of improving 
action techniques but were interested 
in—and had similar therapeutic impul- 
ses towards—the same problems. The 
social scientists had, as part of their 
team, two workers skilled in group 
education and group action technique. 
The groups met, aired their points of 
view, recognised each others’ assets and 


liabilities, and agreed to collaborate in 
an experiment to run a workshop to 
which they would endeavour to attract 
community leaders. The workshop 
would be an educational centre in group 
action, would serve as an experience 
ground in group education and group 
action method, and would be a labora- 
tory for measuring change-methods and 
change-processes. It would serve action, 
education, and research. It would 
satisfy each group and all groups of the 
collaborators. 

This prelude to the workshop events 
is logically described as part of the 
whole process that led to the final 
changes in the workers in the Connec- 
ticut communities, and implicit in this 
logic are some explanations for the 
failures to link knowledge to social 
action that are so painfully felt in our 
society today. These failures should 
puzzle scientists and educationists as a 
field problem. Why, in the face of so 
much knowledge already so pain- 
stakingly grown, is so little similarly 
co-operative action taken about the 
major and minor illnesses of society? 

Many social scientists feel that their 
knowledge is sterilised, and are dist- 
ressed and impatient about situations 
of social inertia that appear to them to 
be at once a denial of their knowledge 
and a wrong-headed rejection of their 
practical value by the very people who 
need them most. On the other hand 
social practitioners beset by the enor- 
mous tasks that face their own inade- 
quate resources are impatient with 
research workers who produce concepts, 
points of view, and “ abstract” goals 
(and language!) that seem to the 
“practical man” far removed from 
any immediate application or relevance 
to daily face-to-face problems. Perhaps 
the most important feature about this 
particular experiment is the viewpoint 
that permitted the social scientists, 
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practitioners, and educators themselves 
to be regarded as legitimate parts of 
the field for initial study, diagnosis, and 
action before any far reaching contri- 
butions could be made by either to the 
problems of the outer “ Society”. 
Once the difficulties of collaboration 
between scientists, educationists, and 
practitioners were solved, they were in a 
position to support each other mutually, 
and could thereafter plan “ the experi- 
ment”; but in fact it is plain that the 
experiment had really begun when the 
first contacts were made between the 
initiation bodies concerned. 

There is no doubt that the collabora- 
tion could not have occurred except 
for the initial existence of common and 
reciprocal and inter-related needs; but 
on the other hand there were special 
unrelated and at first sight conflicting 
needs as well as the difficulties of sus- 
picions and status-needs among the 
groups, and the decision to collaborate 
was no simple one. Here a point of 
criticism must be made. It is a pity that 
diagnosis of the field situation of the 
conference was attempted only in retro- 
spect, after the agreement to collaborate 
had been made. This vital conference 
was the focal point of the whole experi- 
ment, and to some extent it conditioned 
and patterned its strength and weak- 
ness, its forms, and its methods, but 
there are no research data on it. The 
inter-group relations at the conference 
were plainly fruitful and permitted all 
the events described thereafter in the 
book. Here in fact was a change- 
process, the most important event in 
the experiment. Was the success of the 
conference fortuitous? Plainly, no— 
the social scientists and practitioners 
certainly brought into the conference 
their special social skills—but one can 
regret that -the initial conference 
itself was not the subject of some 
of the measurements that were 
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made in the rest of the experiment. 

The training plan that emerged from 
the collaboration was made to fit into a 
two week period and to it were invited 
members from the Connecticut com- 
munities, selected for their strategic 
positions for influencing inter-group 
conflict problems, after state-wide pub- 
licity and the activities of recruiters 
aiming at key persons. The curriculum 
and training procedures were designed 
in the hope of influencing their ways of 
living and working in groups after pre- 
workshop fact-finding and analyses of 
the needs of the trainees. The pre- 
liminary declared needs were clarified 
and defined as initial attitudes and 
starting points. New tricks and tech- 
niques were not taught, but rather the 
delegates were given the opportunity 
to meet others with different viewpoints, 
ideas, and needs, and in group settings 
to think afresh about the specific social 
problems of their communities, and at 
the same time they were given the 
opportunity of developing and dis- 
cussing their own skills in helping 
groups to think further about conflict 
situations. 

The workshop staff aimed to set the 
stage for the recognition of common 
concerns by discussion groups, to help 
groups become skilled at settling their 
own curriculum, goals and agenda, and, 
by skilled techniques of commentary 
and role-playing, to help the groups to 
move from overall generalisation about 
conflict topics to further examination 
and detailed insights about the kind of 
problems they were meeting in their 
home communities. Specific pheno- 
mena of conflict situations were 
examined in ways that permitted them 
to be thought out anew, enquired into 
more deeply, and further divorced from 
their stereotypes; phantasies were 
deflated and new meanings were given 
to known issues. And withal this 
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process was mainly conducted by the 
trainees themselves because of their 
impact on each other in the honesty and 
security of face-to-face groups and 
because of the group techniques used. 

In their daily lives at home the 
trainees were engaged in work related 
to inter-racial problems. Thus each 
brought relevant individual experience 
and insights to the groups, and each 
group contained assets of varied ex- 
perience and liabilities of limited visions, 
cultural samples not only of goodwill, 
but misunderstanding about inter-racial 
problems. In the to-and-fro of debate 
and the ferment of discussion, view- 
points were modified and assets were 
shared, so that trainees learned from 
each other. It is interesting that the 
greatest changes were noted among 
those trainees who came in small 
groups from the home communities, 
and that trainees who came as single 
delegates were changed less by the 
workshop experience. It is a pity that 
the delegates were chosen for their 
immediate influence-potential in their 


communities, and that no attempt was ~ 


made to recruit from each community 
delegates from the various inter-racial 
groups therein, so that each subgroup 
might come as a microcosm, bearing 
within it the very difficulties in the 
inter-cultural field with which the work- 
shop was concerned. The workshop 
certainly gave a training in social skill 
and provided an important group 
experience, but it cannot be said that 
there was a working through in the 
laboratory of a single sample of inter- 
racial prejudice. There was certainly 
discussion of it by experienced people, 
and clarification of the issues, and the 
inspiration that derives from new view- 
points was drawn, but no face-to-face 
study of the problems in action was 
possible. The difficulties of recruiting 
from each community a stratified sample 





of social workers drawn from the 
various racial sub-groups of the com- 
munity may have been great, but the 
recruitment of such samples each bear- 
ing within it the strengths and weak- 
nesses that lead to the specific and 
unique inter-racial conflicts or har- 
monies within a community suggests 
itself not only as a more logical way of 
producing a change in the workers, but 
also of raising the action-potential 
giving better information about the 
specific action techniques required for 
each problem to be faced. 

One other criticism may be made. 
The ultimate measurement concerned 
the new performances of the trainees 
after they had returned to their back 
home situations, and perhaps this is as 
far as measurements can go. The 
ultimate satisfaction of noting altera- 
tions in tensions in the communities 
themselves was denied the research 
team, so one is left wondering how far 
such alterations in fact occurred. The 
experiment can only suggest that the 
auguries for such alterations, in so far 
as the attitudes and actions of leading 
community agencies are concerned, 
were good; but it may be that that is 
not enough, and a gap of major scien- 
tific importance is left unfilled. 

There were interesting crises of ten- 
sion in all the groups and an account is 
given of the methods used for expressing 
the tensions and achieving insight about 
them. Here the account is on shaky 
ground. The considerable pains to 
which the research workers put them- 
selves to collect facts about trainees and 
groups concerned relatively superficial 
or easily discoverable attitudes and 
events. Unconscious factors or psycho- 
logical tensions and satisfactions were 
not merely unexplored—they were ig- 
nored. But the tensions in group crises, 
if psychology is to have any meaning, 
are the result of unconscious as much as 
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conscious forces and it is difficult to 
accept as sophisticated reporting the 
observation that there was group 
growth after each crisis. A group under 
tension always seeks solutions to the 
tension but, without interpretation of 
the unconscious forces within the 
group, it is rarely able to resolve it. 
Usually it merely evades the crisis and 
its pain by seeking new (and sometimes 
useful) directions in which it can 
resume unified movement.and diminish 
tension. Group movement under stress, 
representing the evasion of tension by 
alternative activities is worth reporting, 
but it cannot fairly be described as 
group growth. 

The unusual scientific adventurous- 
ness of the experiment added to the 
conceptual boldness leads inevitably to 
the description of unfamiliar events in 
unfamiliar, unargued, and undefined 
terms. How many will understand the 
same thing by such phrases as ‘ group 
growth processes’ and ‘leadership in 
group problem solving’? Who but 
will not gasp a little at ‘ The assessment 
of change-potential and _ influence- 
potential of prospective trainees and 
their working situation’, as an initial 
measurement task? The determination 
to measure, even approximately, the 
situations preceding, during, and after 
the workshop leads to courageous 
questionnaires and tables of figures, but 
inevitably these can give only varying 
degrees of scientific satisfaction; and 
the admiration that is aroused for the 
way in which changes in individual 
behaviour at and after the workshop 
are measured is recurringly limited by 
doubts about the usefulness of ignoring 
individuals except as social units. This 
last point of course is an old tilting-yard 
for individual and social psychologists, 
but when the training staff concludes 
that ‘ the collaborators must take as one 
objective the study of their own prob- 
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lems of interpersonal perception and 
relationship’ one is tempted to add 
‘and the intrapersonal factors of inter- 
personal difficulty’. The internal field 
of the individual, patterned. as it is by 
past cultural and social. pressure, is a 
legitimate and proper part of any study 
of inter-cultural tensions, and I think 
the experiment is the poorer for ignoring 
the individual except as a producer of 
socially significant phenomena. That 
these phenomena vary with the social 
settings is true, but it is only half 
a truth. Sophistication about — the 
different covert, basic © emotional 
patterns to be found among §inter- 
warring groups is necessary ifthe overt 
group satisfactions and the aims and 
phenomena of the strife are to: receive 
meaningful diagnosis and not specious 
assessment. This criticism may of 
course be accounted as perverse; after. 
all one does not complain: about a' 
geographer if he fails to analyse fully 
the chemistry of the soil of a country. 
he describes, but the lack of attention 
paid to the human unconscious in this’ 
book is more than an omission; it leads 
to fallacy of deduction in the social 
field. The discussions and role-playing 
techniques used illumine most clearly 
the usefulness of facing the unique 
details of a living problem and working 
through them, rather than applying 
vague generalities to a particular in- 
stance, and helped to bring to focus the 
sensitivities that are needed to solve 
social problems in all their several 
unique concretenesses. But the depth 
of such sensitivities depend also upon 
the understanding and tolerance of the 
hidden emotional needs of the indi- 
viduals that give purpose and coherence 
to many social phenomena. Black- 
white prejudice, to take one example, is 
certainly a social problem, but the part 
the human Id plays in the genesis of it 
is strongly suggested by the ‘direction: 
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the tensions take, the language used, the 
kinds of fears and cruelty aroused, the 
sexual fantasies that are played out. 
(On this latter point, the part that sex 
plays, for instance in group problems 
and tensions, in group “ process”, in 
leadership, in “ resistance to change ” 
is not mentioned, not noticed, not in- 
vestigated, and not contemplated). Not 
only, however, is the diagnosis of a 
social problem incomplete without 
reference to the unconscious forces at 
work, but indeed the very recognition 
of significant phenomena is hobbled. 
It was surely something more than 
objective intellectual interest that led 
One group to spend so much time dis- 
cussing problems of interaction be- 
tween hostile persons! Again the fact 
that as the laboratory proceeded the 
groups spent an increasing time in self- 
analysis can be interpreted in more than 
one way. It may be that the groups took 
themselves as a useful laboratory for 
fact-finding and analysis. But an 
emotional dynamic is lacking in this 
explanation. Certainly, as in individual 
psychology, the working unit can best 
understand other units after full under- 
standing of itself, but both the indi- 
vidual and the group takes to this 
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process of analysis of itself for more 
than intellectual reasons. It does so 
because of dynamic inner needs for 
therapy. In short, it seems likely that 
certain group phenomena occurring in 
the laboratory, and of first importance 
for the understanding of group action, 
were unheeded because of the incom- 
plete orientation of the workshop 
staff. 

The experiment is therefore both 
exciting and disappointing. The col- 
laboration of researchers, teachers and 
administrators in real and immediate 
community problems, their examina- 
tions of the reciprocal relations of each 
to other, the mutual planning and 
conduct of a workshop that had profits 
for all, and the presentation of a great 
amount of data about the events in a 
group workshop is an exciting event in 
a world hungering for community. 
The book is an important pointer, an 
outline of note, and the announcement 
of a method of promise. The disap- 
pointment it causes arises from a need 
for more, better, deeper observations. 
The lessons it teaches are a safe starting 
point for further thinking and practice, 
and its stimulus to others is likely to be 
strong. It is commendable. 


Part 2 


One of the problems which confronts 
the field anthropologist, and which by 
its very nature can never be solved, is 
that the only perfect language in which 
to describe the behaviour of the Apache 
or the Eskimo, is the Apache or the 
Eskimo language. So closely inter- 
woven are behaviour and vocabulary, 
that any attempt to translate into some 
other culturally distinctive language, the 
gamut of emotion and experience 
peculiar to a culture is bound to do 


violence to the culture. However, as 
the description of Apache or Eskimo 
behaviour is written, not for Apaches 
or Eskimos, but for Americans or 
Englishmen or Frenchmen, we have 
attempted to develop a type of cross- 
cultural vocabulary which is minimally 
distorting. But when we come to dis- 
cussing social processes in our own 
culture, for members of our own culture, 
we face a very different set of problems. 
Here, we are finding that the major 
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problem facing the anthropologist, 
sociologist, and psychologist is to couch 
the description of process in terms 
acceptable to those who are described, 
to make every effort to preserve the 
supporting symbolic structure of the 
culture, so that those whose social 
behaviour is scrutinized may receive 
illumination without the opposite sort 
of violence, that is without having to 
bring into consciousness those aspects 
of behaviour upon whose unconscious- 
ness their whole social adjustment rests. 
This whole responsibility becomes acute 
when an attempt is made, as in this 
book, to describe for a more general 
audience, a training experience which 
involved bringing into consciousness 
and dealing with a large number of 
hostilities and fears of which the 
trainees had been unaware. Specifically 
Dr. Lippitt has to describe a very 
complicated procedure in which state 
leaders, local leaders, professional and 
lay, and a scientific staff, together faced 
the obstacles to their effectiveness, and 
together overcame them. He has to do 
this in sufficient detail, so that other 
groups in different parts of the country 
may come to feel that such a method is 
feasible, and desirable. Yet the method 
remains, as do all such methods of 
diagnosis, therapy, and education, a 
method which can only be learned in 
an apprenticeship setting. Each new 
experiment must contain at least one 
person who has experienced the process 
before, and that at quite a high level of 
understanding. Any sort of descriptive 
account which gave the reader the idea 
that an inexperienced person could, by 
following the detailed account, repro- 
duce. this type of workshop would be 
misleading and dangerous. Further- 
more, any description which gave a 
detailed and vivid account of the sorts 
of situations which are vaguely referred 
to in the book as “ crises” and “ten- 
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sions” would also be dangerous, 
because it would frighten readers by 
presenting to them, cold, discussions of 
types of behavior which can only be 
safely faced under a leadership which is 
experienced in dealing with the specific 
types of group conflict and personal 
anxiety which arise. (We have an 
account of an incident in a summer 
school which was provided with 
adequate psychiatric staffing but was 
not equipped to deal with the release of 
group tensions, where members of 
different ethnic groups who had been 
working peacefully and happily to- 
gether were allowed to air their mutual 
group grievances at a public meeting; 
the whole school suffered severely, and 
the psychiatrist reported a great increase 
in intra-individual conflict.) The need 
to limit the revelations of unconscious 
motivations to controlled situations is as 
great here as it is in the field of indi- 
vidual psychotherapy, where enormous 
harm can be done by presenting the 
unprepared reader with psychiatric 
interpretations for which he is not 
prepared. 

This then was one of the clusters of 
problems which Dr. Lippitt faced, to 
describe the experiment enough so that 
others would be interested to plan and 
undertake such an experiment; to do 
so in language and symbols acceptable 
to the principal audience—community 
workers of various sorts, teachers, 
social workers, group workers, etc.; to 
indicate the level of training without 
laboring the details of the therapeutic 
process in such a way as to provide a 
misleading model for the inexperienced, 
or frighten away those whose very need 
of such training would make them most 
wary and jumpy. So defined, the prob- 
lems have been most satisfactorily met. 
The book is written in the language of 
the sub-culture to which it is addressed. 
It uses the general words, the flat, 
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unemotional phrasing, which evokes 
images of committees and organization 
charts rather than of people and places, 
so characteristic of this branch of secular 
well doing, which while inheriting much 
of the Protestant ethos, has discarded 
the vividness of Biblical phrasing and 
the intensity of religious experience. 
Although here and there we find such 
words as “ excitement ”’ they are sup- 
ported with no images of experience. 
“ Insight ”, which in this field assumes 
the stature of “ conversion” in tradi- 
tional evangelical circles, is simply 
mentioned as occurring. If we compare 
the stenographic records of the pro- 
ceedings of the workshop with the 
language of the author, they match in 
tone; the very quotation marks which 
are used around the few slang cliches 
of the leadership team, make phrases 
like “* stuck out his neck,” safe, unevo- 
cative, flat. This is a sub-culture of 
earnest, well meaning reformers, acti- 
vated by guilt and duty, afraid of 
feeling, in themselves and in anyone 
else, to whom the symbolic and joy- 
giving aspects of life are for the most 
part a closed book. They can deal with 
discussion of “* improved inter-action ”’, 
but not with passion or lust, not even 
with love. It is interesting to note that 
whenever a role playing sociodramatic 
incident had vividness and high emo- 
tional content, the record is chopped of, 
and the result briefly summarized for 
the reader. Crises, with all that they 
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meant in tears and laughter, in fury and 
despair and confession and hope, are 
passed over in a few, sober paragraphs. 

So the book may be said to be 
extremely successful in presenting—in 
the language of the sub-culture of those 
for whom it is designed—just enough 
and not too much of the workshop 
process. When we come to its useful- 
ness for the student of action research, 
as a complex and sophisticated tool for 
keeping our social science investiga- 
tion a live and related and relevant to 
the society in which we live, it seems to 
me to be, just because of its successful 
keying to a wider audience, less satis- 
factory. The two and a half pages 
devoted to crises situations tell nothing 
even to the experienced group leader 
who has survived crises of a similar 
type. This raises the question therefore 
of whether we do not need to face very 
articulately either the need for a clinical 
literature in this field, which will not be 
circulated among the prospective 
** patient-client-trainees ” in advance of 
the training experience, or, even more 
ideally, whether we cannot develop a 
method of communication which can 
not be misinterpreted by the naive, but 
which will be differentially informative 
in terms of the sophistication and 
training of the reader, writing, as it were, 
simultaneously for those who are 
developing the theory and those who 
are to become equally essential partici- 
pants at a less articulate level. 


* 


Part 3 


Dr. Ronald Lippitt's Training in 
Group Relations has as its subtitle “ A 
Research Exploration toward New 
Group Skills.” Anyone who has 
assumed a part of the burden of 
developing the basic theories underlying 
the practice of social therapy cannot 


but be greatly stimulated by even a 
superficial acquaintance with his work, 
because it is the pressing need for new 
“ group skills ”’ which is most urgently 
felt at the moment. The fact that 
it has hitherto been unsatisfied is 
perhaps the most unfortunate cause of 
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the many frustrations from which we 
are suffering in our attempts to develop 
this new field of creative activity. The 
work assumes, moreover, an added 
interest and value because it is spon- 
sored by two important agencies: the 
responsibility accepted by the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics answers 
for its standards so far as the social 
scientist is concerned, whilst the support 
of the Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress is a sufficient demonstration 
of its actuality in relation to the living 
problems of group tensions and group 
dynamics. It is, in fact, an experiment 
designed ‘to reveal effective ways of 
teaching individual and group skills 
required for harmonious and productive 
living in modern society,’ and to satisfy 
part of the need, truly designated as 
“ appalling,” for scientific information 
concerning inter-group relations. As 
such its impact is exactly on one of the 
sorest spots amongst the many which 
plague the body of our society. To 
read it is to have the benefit of a con- 
siderable intellectual tonic; it is what 
we have come to expect from the group 
led so splendidly for so long by Dr. 
Kurt Lewin, whose loss we regret more 
and more as the years go by. It provides 
just what the doctor ordered to deal 
with those particular social problems 
around the corner, which we know we 
ought to tackle today but which we 
think we can excusably put off until 
tomorrow, because we lack the know- 
ledge we need to make a start. 

The typical problems that are bother- 
ing the administrator, social worker, 
and social scientist are those which 
involve tensions and resistance between 
and within groups. The practice of 
social therapy, as so far formulated, 
has little bearing on them, however, for 
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it has been mainly built up out of the 
techniques evolved for the investigation 
and treatment of the problems of the 
individual. To become effective, there- 
fore, social therapy must either lose its 
close connection with social work, or 
social work must become social in fact 
as well as in name. We still think of 
delinquency in terms of the individual 
delinquent, racial conflict in terms of 
the individual member of a racial 
minority, and industrial relations in 
terms of the responses of individual 
workers to incentives and situations. 
But the nature and extent of the prob- 
lems which face us in this way are such 
that we have no chance of dealing with 
them successfully if we restrict our 
attention to the problems of individuals 
as isolated units rather than as members 
of groups. Over and over again the 
only way ahead which offers a reason- 
able prospect of getting anywhere is by 
trying to alter the pattern of social 
relationships for entire social groups, 
or, in other words, to reconstruct social 
institutions and to synthesise culture. 
This conclusion can be supported by 
evidence collected from a wide variety of 
fields; in psychiatry, for instance, the 
now familiar argument runs that there 
are some three million neurotic or 
maladjusted persons in Great Britain, 
and that if each of these were given the 
minimum of twelve hours of treatment 
over a period of five years, which would 
be necessary to make possible anything 
like a reasonably effective contribution 
to the solving of their problems, the 
result from the point of view of the 
profession of psychiatry would be 
* somewhat horrifying and quite ludi- 
crous.”* Precisely the same conclusion 
is reached if an estimate is made of the 
number of probation and other officers 
required to deal with all offenders, the 





1 Rees, J. R., The Shaping of Psychiatry by War, Norton, 1945, p. 32. 
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number of industrial consultants re- 
quired to deal with ail industrial 
disputes, and so forth. Individual 
therapy is therefore ineffective as a 
social process. It is the elements in the 
structure of society creating the prob- 
lems which must be dealt with, rather 
than the individuals themselves. 

When the argument has been 
developed to this stage it is always 
asked of the social scientist by persons 
who appear in the self-chosen role of 
the “ plain man,” ‘ what, precisely, do 
you suggest? What alteration in the 
structure of society do you recommend 
to lessen mental ill-health, crime, and 
strikes?’ The answers to these questions 
can be given neither simply nor quickly. 
The social scientist needs to know all 
that can be learnt in a reasonable time 
at a reasonable cost about a social 
situation before he can feel justified in 
hazarding an opinion as to how it can 
be changed; in order to obtain this 
information he must get the adminis- 
trator to tell him a plain and straight- 
forward story about his problems; he 
must also persuade the community in 
which he works to give him a fair 
hearing, and the remedies he recom- 
mends a fair trial. Very strong resist- 
ances are often encountered before 
these objectives can be achieved. In 
Great Britain the social scientist has 
to overcome a strong anti-intellectual 
prejudice, and an almost mystic craving 
for the wisdom of the “ practical ” man. 
Moreover, he has to deal with situations 
with which intense emotions are 
associated, not least of which is the 
feeling of anxiety aroused by any 
suggestion that the existing order of 
society needs repair or reconstruction, 
and that the British Way of Life does 
not always provide the best solution 
for the eternal problems of human 
existence. To recommend objective 
investigation of a social problem rep- 


resents for far too many people a 
threat to the security they seek to obtain 
from blind acceptance of the social 
order to which they cling. The warmth 
of the emotion with which the delin- 
quent boy and the neglectful parent are 
often denounced, and the irrational 
advocacy of a return to the entirely 
fictitious standards of behaviour of the 
“* old-fashioned ” family, is evidence of 
a neurosis which is so widespread in 
individuals as to amount to a sickness 
of our society. The social scientist 
learns to his cost that the emotion thus 
generated is perpetually seeking a means 
of discharge, as he discovers only too 
often on approaching a seemingly 
harmless social situation, such as the 
reorganization of youth clubs, the 
selection of tenants for housing estates, 
or the improvement of feeding arrange- 
ments in a factory. In any situation 
involving latent group tensions he must 
expect to find that the pent-up forces 
of frustrated emotion will be apt to 
discharge themselves in a torrent of the 
dimensions of Niagara upon his own 
unhappy head, at the most unexpected 
and inconvenient moment. His ex- 
perience is apt to give him training, 
willy-nilly, in putting on a professional 
act in the role of the Scapegoat. 
Needless to say the discharge of 
emotion does not necessarily facilitate 
the smooth progress of social research, 
though the members of a group may feel 
much better about the problem of 
living, for a time at least, after this has 
taken place. If solutions are to, be 
found for the really difficult and urgent 
problems now troubling mankind, a 
more effective means must be found for 
diagnosing and curing the sicknesses 
of the social groups in which they so 
frequently have their origin. That is 
precisely what Dr. Lippitt and his 
colleagues have attempted. Their ideas 
of a “ workshop ” directed towards the 
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assembling of knowledge concerning 
the problems of inter-group tension, 
and the training in its use of persons 
with a responsibility towards the com- 
munity, amounted in fact to the 
invention of a new means of facilitating 
social diagnosis and social action. The 
Workshop was brought into existence 
by the creation of balanced training 
teams composed of administrators, 
adult education staff, and social scien- 
tists, out of which an instructional 
group was formed. These were brought 
into contact with groups of students 
selected from workers in agencies 
actively engaged in some form of group 
relations. A single composite group 
resulted out of the joining of all together. 
The objectives of the Workshop were 
secured by “problem diagnosis and 
action analysis,” by the practising of 
“ action skills,” and by the planning of 
the training process so as to stimulate 
the development of groups of persons 
from amongst the trainees who would 
be able to act themselves as “ training- 
action-research ” teams on their return 
to their own communities; or, in other 
words, to start a budding-off process 
which would ultimately extend through- 
out the communities concerned. Three 
elements were found to be essential to 
the successful operation of the Work- 
shop: knowledge and skills which were 
communicated to the trainees, methods 
to facilitate their communication, and 
teamwork between the professional 
groups associated with the training 
process. The success of the experiment 
was measured by the degree to which 
the attitudes of the trainees changed 
during the Workshop, and by the 
extent to which their activities in 
relation to group tension increased 
when they resumed their normal duties. 

The end product of the Workshop 
was the training of a type of professional 
social worker with a special ability to 
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secure the lessening of inter-group 
tensions through work in and with 
communities (such people being termed 
by Dr. Lippitt, “‘ community trainers ”’). 
The value of the experiment therefore 
lies in the discovery of a point of 
penetration through the hard crust of 
resistance, by changing the social 
attitudes of key members of society, 
and to effect in this way changes in the 
structure of society as a whole. By 
associating the administrator, the 
teacher, and the scientist in a common 
experience of learning and activity their 
separate methods of approach were 
made to reinforce each other rather than 
conflict. A new source of energy was 
thus created and harnessed to the task 
of promoting a social change. To 
summarise, the experiment has been 
justly called a “community training 
project ’’ for two reasons. In the first 
place, it explored the relationships 
between social education, action and 
research; in the second place it 
provided a means whereby the con- 
clusions that were arrived at and the 
energy which was generated could be 
made available to individual com- 
munities by means of the activation of 
members placed in strategic positions. 

So far as the first exploration is 
concerned, the difficulty has to be faced 
that the social scientist is prone to feel 
reluctant to make a contribution to the 
solution of social problems, and to be 
unwilling to accept a measure of 
responsibility for the actual direction 
of the measures that must be taken to 
deal with them. He tends to feel most 
comfortable in his Ivory Tower, which 
is often a shelter rather than an obser- 
vation post. The administrator, on the 
other hand, feels that he is asked to 
make rash gambles when pressure is 
brought to bear on him to solve age-old 
social problems, such as crime and 
racial conflict. He prefers to do a little 
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at a time and do it discreetly; but 
boldness both of action and of thought 
is essential if such problems are not to 
be allowed to become chronic illnesses 
of society. Moreover, those who 
practise adult education in Great 
Britain; as in America, are somewhat 
unclear as to the nature and the objec- 
tive of the task set before them, and, 
in Great Britain at least, their work has 
tended to be of a merely informational 
type. ©The necessary connection 
between thought and action is thus 
forgotten; in fact it may be said to 
have been largely ignored in Great 
Britain since the early days of the 
Workers’ Educational Association and 
Albert Mansbridge. The attitude of 
the “ liberal ” educationist is paralleled 
by that of the “ pure” social scientist 
and the “practical administrator.” 
The doubts, difficulties, and inhibitions 
which lead to this unreal state of affairs 
can only be resolved when each type of 
specialist is brought into a common 
association with others in a group for 
which a single purpose can be estab- 
lished, giving each specialist a new 
objective to pursue and a new technique 
to use. This came through the associa- 
tion established in Dr. Lippitt’s Work- 
shop between the “ training teams ” of 
practitioners and social scientists, and 
the workers who were brought together 
to be trained. The trainers were given 
an awareness of the reality of the 
situation with which they dealt by the 
mere presence, and the participation in 
the work, of the people who were going 
to make practical use of the subjects 
they were teaching; in fact, the idea of 
a “ subject” broke down altogether in 
the academic sense because the product 
of the Workshop was an individual who 
was energised and equipped, rather than 
the putting across of ideas and doctrines. 
In the process, administrators, educa- 
tors, and scientists came to rely upon 





each other, and the frustrations which 
had hitherto inhibited them in such 
large degree began to dissolve. 

The various forms of measurement 
that were applied to the trainees before 
and after passing through the Workshop 
demonstrated a substantial degree of 
change in attitude and in activity, and 
the experiment may therefore be 
thought, in general, to have justified 
itself. Considering that the Workshop 
itself only lasted two weeks, the results 
may seem to some to be rather sur- 
prising, but this is hardly so if the rela- 
tive ease with which social attitudes can 
be changed when people are dealt with 
in groups is taken into consideration. 
Much more noteworthy than this is the 
fact that certain specific difficulties were 
encountered, and the extent to which it 
proved possible to give a fairly precise 
account of their nature and extent is a 
tribute to the methods and the skill of 
those who conducted the experiment. 
Prominent amongst them was the 
tendency for those who had participated 
in the Workshop to attempt “to use 
their experience at the Workshop as a 
basis for authority ” after they resumed 
their activities in the communities 
from which they had come, and this, 
as might be expected, provoked resist- 
ance. The ‘“ Workshop” technique 
has as one of its defects, therefore, a 
tendency to create an in-group, or 
series of in-groups, and a way of 
avoiding this must be found if it is to 
be applied at all widely in the future. 

Secondly, there is the problem of the 
member of the Workshop who was 
rated as possessing a high ‘ influence- 
potential’ in his community, but who 
underwent little change as the result 
of his experiences. As might have been 
expected, a marked degree of ‘ ego- 
defensiveness and competition in the 
training situation ’ arose on the part of 
those ‘key persons who (had) the 
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greatest potentiality for using the effects 
of the learning experience.’ As a result, 
the interviewers who assessed the 
results of training, commented that 
‘important people seemed either to 
get a lot out of the Workshop or else 
they rejected it completely.’ Statistical 
information supported this judgement, 
for ‘66 per cent of the trainees who 
perceived most change in themselves 
and 33 percent of those who perceived 
least change were individuals with high 
“* influence-potentials”.’ It is suggested 
that a democratic sharing in the 
planning and guiding of the training 
process might lessen the resistance to 
change on the part of the immovable 
33 percent. This may be so, but the 
problem remains a serious one, and 
until it is overcome the applicability of 
the Workshop method to many situa- 
tions must remain in doubt. The picture 
presented by a sample individual with a 
high influence-potential, who was 
resistant to change, is depressingly 
familiar: 

* He doesn’t consider that he needs 
to be changed in any way. He 
doesn’t have any need for improving 
his status, but is in continual need of 
a good audience reaction. New 
enthusiasm seems to be an adequate 
substitute for change, and when he is 
enthusiastic the possibility of his 
getting new insights is even further 
diminished.’ 

The readjustment of such individuals 
to the needs of a changing world may 
be said to be one of the chief political 
and administrative problems of our age. 
It is certainly not less urgent in the case 
of ageing statesmen, than it is, for 
example, in that of youth leaders. 

The interest of Dr. Lippitt’s book for 
the English reader lies in the stimulus 
it gives for the re-thinking of our own 
processes of social education and social 
action. The Workshop is even more 
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significant as a means of energizing 
communities than as a method of 
inter-disciplinary correction. Social 
administration and social research are 
regarded far too often in this country as 
independent and even mutually ex- 
clusive or antagonistic processes, and 
adult education is hardly thought of 
at all as a “social service”; it is 
relegated to the limbo of odds and ends 
from which the delinquency services 
were only rescued a brief ten or twenty 
years ago. The ideas of “ pure” 
research and “ liberal” education are 
inhibiting the processes of social 
development in general, and the crystal- 
lization of a technique of operational 
research in particular. It is perfectly 
true that if research is primarily directed 
towards the projection of a dogma, or 
to the solving of problems which the 
City Fathers seem desirable, the decay 
of science will be well under way; so 
also will the first stages of the collapse 
of our democracy be apparent if the 
machinery of adult education is directed 
towards the indoctrination of the 
masses, or the persuading of the 
intelligent few that what is officially 
approved is right. But these are 
considerations which, though they must 
always be guarded against with the 
greatest care, do not necessarily make 
it unwise, or anything like it, to refrain 
from linking the administrator, the 
teacher, and the scientist into a com- 
mon undertaking to solve one human 
problem or another which oppresses 
the community in which they live. The 
administrator has, in any event, a direct 
responsibility for the solution of such 
problems, and if the customary fears 
of his species can be removed, he will 
find he has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose from collaboration. 
So also in the case of the social scientist. 
So far as the teacher is concerned, his 
responsibility to society in general is to 
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make available the truth as he sees it, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth to those who wish to study the 
subjects which are his special concern. 
If our democratic faith has any founda- 
tion in man’s nature, there can be 
nothing but good in this when it is 
looked at as a form of social therapy. 
What should really concern us so far as 
adult education is concerned is not the 
possibility of the kind of indoctrination 
so beloved of the totalitarian state so 
much as the tendency to avoid 
dangerous and unpleasant issues, and 
concentration on the merely harmless 
subjects, which is a typical disease of 
democracy as we know it in England. 
The adult education service has every- 
thing to gain from the provision of 
forthright teaching on race relations, 
and everything to lose from a retreat to 
the “‘academic”’ security of literature and 
botany, studied as things-in-themselves. 

Lastly, the Workshop, as Dr. Lippitt 
describes it, makes one think again 
about the way in which we organize 
training courses for social workers, and, 
in particular, short courses of the 
“ refresher” type for those who need 
re-training for a different job, or 
generally bringing up to date. Class- 
room instruction of the old-fashioned 
type, in which teachers confront pupils 
in the mass, may now be regarded as 
quite out of date for this purpose and 
should be discarded for such purposes 


altogether as soon as circumstances 
permit it. Students leaving a school of 
training for social work can only be 
expected to forget or abandon forth- 
with most of what they have been taught 
if they are left to face unsupported the 
tensions that are inevitably encountered 
in the everyday practice of social work. 
The best source of support comes from 
membership of a solidly-built social 
group, in which each student has found 
an opportunity to participate by con- 
tributing to the common stock of 
knowledge, experience, and inspiration, 
and by taking out of it what suits his 
own personality and temperament best. 
Such groups will have the greatest ex- 
pectation of life, and most influence on 
their members, if they are formed “ on 
the job”; if they are created not only 
to facilitate the process of learning, but 
also of doing. Dr. Lippitt’s book may 
therefore be interpreted as a source of 
good cheer for those who are respon- 
sible for the training of administrators, 
teachers, and researchers over long 
periods. If so much can be accom- 
plished in so short a time, how much 
more could be achieved if long-term 
training for social work were recon- 
structed as an experience in which the 
relatively mature student is brought 
into responsible relationship with ad- 
ministration, research, and adult educa- 
tion in the sense in which the term has 
been used above?* 





2A small amount of experience has been accumulated in the Department of Social Science of the 
University of Liverpool in the use of group methods of training social workers, particularly so 
far as the employment of senior students in research projects is concerned. This experience 
supports entirely the argument outlined in the text of this article. 
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